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As Industrial Heart of Germany, Ruhr Activity Has Wide-Ranging Influence 


THE RUHR AREA—Industrial 


Center of International Significance 


KarL KORANYI 
and 
MyrtLe BRICKMAN 


EUROPEAN BRANCH, 
AREAS DIVISION, OIT, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


_— 35 MILES south of the 
Dutch border the Rhine River passes 
through a region which contains rich de- 
posits of high-grade coal. Here, cen- 
tered in and around a valley between two 
tributaries of the Rhine, is the industrial 
heart of Germany—the Ruhr district. 
In the modern world the basis for indus- 
trial strength is steel, produced from coal 
and iron ore. The Ruhr district has 
large coal deposits, and the Rhine water- 
way system provides low-cost transpor- 
tation for iron ore to the site of the coal 
mines. 

It is this combination of factors that 
permitted Germany before the last war 
to outstrip the United Kingdom and the 
U. S. S. R. as a steel producer and to 
become a leading industrial power. Dur- 
ing the years 1937 and 1938, Germany 
was the second largest producer of crude 
steel in the world—second only to the 
United States. The Ruhr district alone 
accounted for about 70 percent of Ger- 
many’s production in these years, 20 per- 
cent of Europe’s production (including 
the U.S. S. R.), and 12 percent of world 
production. 

Ten years later, in 1948, the district’s 
crude-steel output represented only 
about 7 percent of European production 
and 3 percent of estimated world produc- 
tion. This decline in its relative impor- 
tance as a steel] producer reflects both 
increased world steel production and de- 
creased production in the Ruhr area. 
World steel output in 1948 was estimated 
at 152,052,000 metric tons, as compared 
with 109,962,000 tons in 1938 and 135,- 
551,000 tons in 1937. Steel production 
of the Ruhr district in 1948 was about 
4,515,000 metric tons, as compared with 
16,008,000 tons in 1938 and 13,736,000 
tons in 1937. 

The area’s relative importance as a 
coal producer has also declined—its pro- 
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duction of bituminous and anthracite 
coal accounted for 10 percent of world 
production in 1937 but only about 6 per- 
cent in 1948. 

Nevertheless, the dense concentration 
of coal mines, blast furnaces, and steel 
mills in the Ruhr district still testify to 
its rank as an important industrial cen- 
ter of Western Europe. The district was 
bombed heavily during the war, but re- 
construction has been progressing stead- 
ily. The major deterrents to production 
during 1948 were not primarily lack of 
plant capacity, but economic disturb- 
ances common to all Western Germany. 
Two important factors were the shortage 
of food, which reduced workers’ produc- 
tivity, and a disorganized currency situa- 
tion, which undermined economic in- 
centives. The currency reform in June 
1948, the very good harvest, and the 
greatly increased imports of food and 
raw materials during the second half 
of 1948 stimulated sharp increases in 
production in the Ruhr as well as in 
other parts of Western Germany. How- 
ever, it will probably take some time for 
coal production to attain the prewar 


level (it was about 75 percent of the 
1938 daily average in May 1949), al- 
though steel production is already close 
to the permissible maximum permitted 
by the western Allied Powers. 

While the Ruhr district has become 
less important in world production of 
coal and steel, its significance in the 
economy of Western Germany has in- 
creased. The two other major coal- and 
steel-producing regions of prewar Ger- 
many—Silesia and the Saar—are no 
longer part of the German economy. 
Silesia is under Polish administration, 
while the economy of the Saar has been 
integrated with that of France. The 
Ruhr’s production of anthracite and bi- 
tuminous coal today represents more 
than 93 percent and its output of steel 
about 80 percent of the production of the 
three western zones of occupation. 

But the economy of the Ruhr area is 
not based exclusively on its coal and 
steel production. Thanks to extensive 
scientific and technical research, the 
Ruhr district has developed many di- 
versified industrial lines. Byproducts 
obtained in the processing of coal and 
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In a steel plant at Dinslaken, Germany. 





coke are utilized as a base for production 
of many valuable chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products. Ruhr firms produce a 
wide range of machinery and equipment, 
from rolling mills to kitchen stoves, and 
an impressive list of metal articles, from 
structural shapes to fine-quality cutlery. 
Heavy industry is supplemented by a 
well-developed textile and clothing in- 
dustry and a number of other consumer- 
goods lines. 

Before World War II, foreign interests 
of Ruhr industrialists were very sub- 
stantial, especially in ore deposits and 
heavy industry. The large holdings in 
Lorraine were lost after World War I. 
Outside of these, the principal holdings 
of Ruhr interests abroad were in ore de- 
posits in Spain, Brazil, Sweden, and Lux- 
embourg, and in the heavy industry of 
Austria and various other countries. 
These holdings were greatly increased 
during the second World War. The Ve- 
reinigte Stahlwerke had a foreign port- 
folio amounting to about $19,000,000 in 
1940, including interests in Spain, 
Sweden, Brazil, Luxembourg, and Swit- 
zerland. In 1928 it had acquired 56 per- 
cent of the shares of the Alpine Montan 
Gesellschaft, the most important steel 
company in Austria, which also owned 
the iron-ore deposits of the famous Erz- 
berg (ore mountain). Its holdings in- 
creased during the period of German 
economic penetration of Europe after 
1939 when it acquired several valuable 
properties in Lorraine (France), the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
Poland. 

Other holders of important interests 
abroad were Krupp, with iron-ore hold- 
ings in Spain, and various types of hold- 
ings in Austria, Canada, and the Nether- 
lands; Mannesman, with important sub- 
sidiaries in Czechoslovakia and England, 
and interests in metallurgical firms and 
marketing organizations in Austria, Hol- 
land, Luxembourg, South America, the 
Balkans, India, and South Africa; and 
Demag, with subsidiaries in Milan and 
Bilbao and majority participations in 
British and Luxembourg corporations. 

International understandings provide 
that these and all other foreign assets of 
Germany shall be liquidated and the pro- 
ceeds distributed as reparations. 

Foreign investment in the Ruhr indus- 
try has been substantial. As of 1936, 
about half of the private foreign invest- 
ments in the Ruhr industry were Nether- 
lands interests, particularly in the rayon 
and foodstuffs industries. Dutch inter- 
ests included the J. P. Bemberg A. G., of 
Wuppertal, a large producer of rayon. 
It has been estimated that a fourth of the 
private investments were American capi- 
tal, mainly in machine tools and heavy 
industry. The rest was largely Belgian, 
French, and British. From 1936 to the 
outbreak of the second World War much 
of the private foreign investment had 
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been repaid or liquidated by the repur- 
chase of depreciated German securities 
in foreign markets. It is therefore not 
possible to estimate the present extent 
of foreign private investment in Ruhr 
industry. The only available statistics 
are those on the coal industry reported 
in October 1948 by the Minister of Eco- 
nomics of Land North-Rhine Westphalia, 
Dr. Eric Noelting. Dr. Noelting estimated 
the value of the property of the coal- 
mining industry of North-Rhine West- 
phalia at 3,200,000,000 marks, of which 
500,000,000 marks were to be deducted 
for war damages. (The present conver- 
sion factor is 1 mark=—30 cents.) Of this 
total, 19 percent were public-owned, 64.9 
percent owned by corporations such as 
the Vereinigte Stahlwerke, and 12.2 per- 
cent owned directly or indirectly by for- 
eign investors. Direct foreign participa- 
tion, totaling 8.96 percent, included 3.6 
percent held by Luxembourg, 3.3 percent 
by French, 1.5 percent by Dutch, 0.4 per- 
cent by Swiss, and 0.001 percent by U. S. 
investors. 


Intra-German and Foreign 


Trade 


THE GROWTH of industrialization in 
Europe which began about the middle of 
the nineteenth century created markets 
both in Germany and abroad for the coal 
and iron and steel products of the Ruhr 
district. As new developments stimu- 


! lated diversification of its output the ex- 


port trade of the Ruhr district increased, 
along with its share in total German ex- 
ports. 

During recent years the shortage of 
coal which has plagued Europe has high- 
lighted the role of the Ruhr area as a 
coal exporter. Every effort has been 
made to restore its production and ex- 
ports to meet the needs of the other Euro- 
pean countries, but so far exports have 
not approached the prewar volume of 
about 28,000,000 metric tons of coal and 
coke in 1936 and 1938 and about 37,000,- 
000 tons in 1937. Ruhr exports of coal 
and coke in 1948 were about 15,000,000 
tons. 


The area’s exports of iron and stee} 
have suffered even more. In 1936, the 
Ruhr industry is estimated to have ex. 
ported about 1,700,000 metric tons of 
crude, semifinished, and finished iron 
and steel, representing about 57 percent 
of all German exports in this category, 
In 1948, exports of these goods from the 
much larger area comprising the Amerj. 
can and British Zones, taken together, 
totaled 228,387 metric tons. 

Many other products of the Ruhr have 
been missed in world markets. The ma- 
chinery and equipment that Ruhr firms 
used to supply could have been utilized 
to great advantage in the reconstruction 
of many European countries and other 
war-torn areas during these past years, 
but they are only now beginning to move 
abroad. The absence of Germany as qa 
Major supplier has caused many coun- 
tries to turn to the United States, thus 
intensifying the dollar shortage. 

Unfortunately, detailed statistics on 
foreign trade of the Ruhr area as such 
have never been compiled. Export data 
for the two provinces of Rhineland and 
Westphalia afford some indication of the 
importance of the Ruhr district in Ger- 
many’s prewar export trade, and these 
are given in Table l. It should be borne 
in mind that these figures include also 
exports of such important industrial cen- 
ters as Aachen and Cologne and chemi- 
cal centers such as Ludwigshafen which 
are outside the Ruhr area. 

Certain outstanding specialties of the 
Ruhr industry which are well known 
throughout the world deserve mention 
here. The high-quality cutlery and scis- 
sors of the Solingen area have a very 
fine reputation. The machine tools of 
Remscheid and locks of Velbert are 
equally famous. The firm of Demag at 
Duisburg makes cranes of 100- to 250-ton 
capacity which have been installed at 
Casablanca, Tokyo, the Panama Canal, 
Antwerp, Copenhagen, Leningrad, Lon- 
don, Glasgow, Portsmouth, and else- 
where; more than one-half of the float- 
ing cranes in use throughout the world 
before the war are said to have been 
built by this firm. Umbrella frames are 
another specialty, in which the Ohligs- 
Hilden-Hagen district at one time hada 
world monopoly. In the field of artifi- 
cial fibers, the names Bemberg and 
Glangstoff are outstanding, and the rib- 
bons and braids of Garmen are almost 
as well known. 

The area’s dependence on imported 
food and raw materials made it an im- 
portant market for foreign countries. 
About 50 percent by value of the food 
and raw materials consumed there be- 
fore the war had to be imported from 
abroad. 

The blast furnaces of the Ruhr must 
look to foreign countries for most of the 
iron ore they consume. Before the wal 
Sweden’s high-grade iron ore met about 
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TaBLe 1.—IJndustrial Sales and Exports, Germany and Rhineland and Westphalia, 1936 


Continu 


Industry groups and industrial branches 


Textile industry—Continued 
Wool washing and combing mills, flax and hemp spinning 
and twisting -- een : 
Spinning mills 
Weaving mills ‘ 
Production of knit goods 
Textile-finishing 
Embroidery, lace, etc 
Tents, awnings, bags 
Industrial and surgical wadding 
Felt and netting, horsehair spinning 
Clothing industry -- * 
Garment 
Fur finishing ____- 
Fur working - - re 
Oils and fats, fodder and animal byproducts 
Oil mills and refineries 
Margarine and other processed edible fats 
Skinning yards, fish-meal and blubber factories 
Animal glue and gelatin_- 
Fodder industry 
Spirits industry 
Distilleries and refineries 
Production of brandy, gin, and other drinkable spirits 
Food-processing industry, tobacco goods, beverages 
Grain and grain-polishing mills 
Bakeries _ - 
Meat-packing and fish-products industry 
Sugar and sweets industry 
Canned fruits and vegetables industry 
Fruit-juice, fruit-wine, and sparkling-grape-wine industry 
Dried, and condensed-milk industry, processed-cheese- 
industry 
Alimentary-pastes and prepared-foodstuffs industry 
Coffee substitutes, starch and starch-refining, potato-drying 
ee 
Malt industry - - - ‘ 
Breweries and malteries 
Vinegar, mustard, and spice industry 
Tobacco industry 
Electric-power stations and gas-works 
Electric-power plants (both producing and distributing 
Gas plants (both producing and distributing 
Building industry and miscellaneous industrial branches 


Grand total 


1 Boundaries as of Dec. 1, 1936. 

2 Includes exports of iron and steel castings and iron and stee 

$ Includes exports of nonferrous-metal castings only. Iron-an 
iron and steel industry shown, near the beginning of this table 


4 Exports included under “iron and steel industry,’ near beginning of this ta 


Source: Die Deutsche Industrie, Reichsamt fuer Wehrwirtse 
the Netherlands Indies (Indonesia) and 
Central America supplied coffee. Cocoa 
beans came from the African Gold Coast 
and Ecuador, tea from India, China, and 
Japan, and rice from India. Vegetable 
oils and fats were purchased from China, 
Nigeria, the Belgian Congo, olive oil from 
Spain, and linseed oil from the Nether- 
lands and from oil-extracting plants in 
other parts of the Rhineland. Milk, 
dairy products, and meat were purchased 
from the Muenster area and other parts 
of Germany, but domestic supplies often 
had to be supplemented by products im- 
ported from the Netherlands, Denmark, 
and North and South America. Large 
quantities of eggs were imported from 
China. 

Fish was supplied mainly from the 
German North Sea coast—but herrings 
from Holland and the United Kingdom, 
codfish from Norway, and sardines from 
Spain and Norway were also purchased. 
German producing areas supplied sugar. 
Tobacco was purchased mainly in the 
form of cigars and cigarettes from to- 
bacco-manufacturing centers of Ger- 
many, but some raw tobacco was pur- 
chased from southern Germany and 
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Sales 


Exports 


Rhineland Rhineland 





Germany and West- Germany ! ind West- 
phalia phalia 
Thousand Thousand 
Reichmarks Percent Reichmarks Percent 
89. S16 14.3 925 oR. 6 
1, 686, 288 22.1 85, 696 24.2 
2. 929, 756 3L8 203, 526 te | 
820, 771 77, 466 1.2 
535, 141 31.6 tk, O60 99.7 
71, 344 5.4 9, 281 
86, 343 12.1 +, O05 6 
46, 5O1 25 ] so Qn. 4 
49, 049 7.6 6, 224 5.6 
61, 416 l 
1, 529, 850 l ) 7, 843 4 
17, 162 2, 706 
4), 205 13.1 SAT s 
15, 404 ‘ 
44, 752 2.1 &, 386 1.9 
403, O2¢ 15 {SS 16.8 
22, 2: l t 
61, 192 14.0 7.084 7.8 
219, 402 t 0) 10.0 
742 IS.S 
7, 49 10.2 
67, 572 27.4 742 18,8 
60, 481 6.1 
1, 623, 274 18. 3 8, 735 { 
5 10.6 y 
704, 571 15.0 175 2.0 
1, 422, 849 15.9 8,341 11. 
213, 300 13. ¢ 7s4 
6, 522 13 667 27 
123, 12 6.8 $9] 
241, 451 26.6 2, 42 17.4 
216, 365 47 16, 437 1.1 
116, 650 7 Hu 4 
1, 044, 780 17.8 10, 142 10.1 
67,774 17 438 L& | 
1, 154, 389 14.4 156 5. 1 
4, 104 7 
1. 652, ORT 20.0 660 » 4 
601, 666 16.9 $44 
7, 151, 000 11.9 10, 000 14.2 
4, 618, 927 2 
1 construction 
d-steel-castings exports are included under exports of the 
able 
haftliche Planung, Berlin, 1939 
small amounts from the Netherlands 
Indies, and the United States. The 


brewery industry consumed 50,000 tons 
of malt annually, which came from 
southern Germany and from the area 





Part of an alloy-steel plant at Bochum. 


that is now the Soviet Zone. Moreover, 
2,500 tons of hops were purchased 
monthly from Bavaria, in addition to 
some quantities from Czechoslovakia. 

Thus, both because of its dependence 
on foreign markets for products of its 
heavy industry and because of its need 
for food and raw materials, the economy 
of the Ruhr area was bound up closely 
with foreign trade. 


Trade With Neighboring 
Countries 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS with the 
Netherlands in particular were nor- 
mally very close. The economic needs 
of the Ruhr and Holland are largely 
complementary, and the excellent water 
connections greatly facilitated trade. 
Holland bought in the Ruhr area iron 
and steel goods, especially steel for its 
shipbuilding industry, such as sheets, 
plates, anchors, chains, and the like, 
In normal times more than 50 per- 
cent of Dutch imports of capital equip- 
ment came from the Ruhr and other 
parts of Germany. In exchange, the 
Netherlands supplied fruits and vege- 
tables and tropical and subtropical prod- 
ucts from its colonies. The Dutch ports 
of Rotterdam and Amsterdam not only 
served as transshipment centers for the 
bulk of German coal exports, but as- 
sumed certain distribution and market- 
ing functions for various commodities 
sold and purchased by the industry and 
population of the Ruhr district. Rotter- 
dam particularly was such an important 
transshipment center that in ordinary 
times traffic in that port was an index 
of the level of activity in the Ruhr in- 
dustry. In 1936, 10,000,000 tons out of 
Rotterdam’s total incoming traffic of 18,- 
000,000 tons was for German account, 
while 11,500,000 tons of its total outgoing 
traffic of 15,200,000 tons was of German 
origin. Amsterdam was less dependent 
on the German traffic; only about 18.6 
percent of its port traffic was for German 
account. 

During the general dislocation follow- 
ing the close of hostilities, trade with all 
countries was at a low level, and trade 
with the Netherlands remained for some 
time at a fraction of prewar. Utili- 
zation of Dutch ports was also abnor- 
mally low because it was felt that the 
German economy could not afford the 
foreign-exchange expenditure required 
for the use of the port. Two recent de- 
velopments are expected to go a long way 
toward restoring normal trade relations. 
Agreements of September 24 and Novem- 
ber 20, 1948, between the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and the Joint Export-Import 
Agency provide for the reciprocal use of 
Dutch, Belgian, and German waterways. 
A Rhine Central Booking Office has been 
established, which will handle most of 
the shipping arrangements through the 
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od reed that use of the non-German ports a 
to pe no longer be avoided on the IMPORTS OF SOLID FUEL BY MAJOR 
grounds of foreign-exchange shortage, COAL- IMPORTING ERP COUNTRIES 
ce ide sr economic consi ions 
Ml Gane au on. 4 wear speech TOTAL AND FROM GERMANY 
ed initialed on July 31, 1948, between the ANNUAL AVERAGE 1935-38 
ny Joint Export-Import Agency and the THE SIZE OF THE CIRCLES SHOW THE 
aly Netherlands Government provided for RELATIVE MAGNITUDE OF TOTAL IMPORTS 
imports into the U. S. and British Zones GERMANY'S SHARE OF EACH COUNTRY’S 
from the Netherlands valued at $86,863,- a ee ee ee 
000 during the year ending July 31, 1949, 
and exports to the Netherlands of $68,- 
981,000. Vegetables, fats and oils, soap, 
he tin, crude rubber, and other products 
yr- are to be supplied by the Netherlands 
“ds and its oversea territories, and port 
ely services of $12,250,000 are contemplated. 
ter In exchange, the U. S. and British Zones 
de. will export about $28,450,000 worth of 
‘on coal, and large quantities of coke-oven 
its gas, machinery and vehicles, iron and 
ts steel goods, various chemicals, cotton = 
x piece goods, and a variety of other manu- PETER ANOS |. bias 1 
er- factured goods. A supplementary agree- BELGIUM a | 
ip- ment concluded December 22, 1948, oat ») ' 
her brought the French Zone into the ex- LUXEMBOURG *! (7 
the change of goods and services and pro- FRANGE . AUSTRIA pa ee 
ge- vided for an additional $17,059,000 of iy ba ~~) Dee a a 
od- exports to the Netherlands and addi- 2G eis) Jf ‘ 
tl tional imports from there of $29,835,000. SWITZERLAND -~»\\ 
nly During 1948, Bizonal deliveries to the 
the Netherlands amounted to about $76,- 
ase 166,000, or about 13 percent. of total 
cet- Bizonal exports, and commercial imports 
ties during the year amounted to about 
and $29,526,000, or 7 percent of total Bizonal 
ter- commercial imports. 
Fant Because of the changes that have 
lary taken place in both economies, the struc- 
idex ture of the trade may in the future be 
-in- somewhat different from that of the 
t of past; the Netherlands has become more 
18.- industrialized during the past few years, ' , j , 
ail while Germany’s output of clothing, Antwerp averaged about 23 percent of From the viewpoint of international re- 
ond electrical equipment, and other items of the port’s total traffic before the war. lations, the economy of the Ruhr district 
nell which the output was formerly concen- Luxembourg was part of the German was most closely linked to the neighbor- 
dent trated in Berlin and Eastern Germany customs union until the first World ing countries of the Netherlands, Bel- 
186 may not fully recover for some time. War, and its trade relations with the gium, and Luxembourg. However, France 
seal Some of these items may in the future Ruhr area have continued to be very was also important as a source of iron 
be purchased in the Wathentande close. Its steel industry is dependent ore and as a market for coal and coke, 
reall Sites the econemin- of Beaten on shipments of Ruhr coal and coke. iron and steel goods, machinery, and 
h all andthe Maks axon have mans holier Normally iron ore and crude steel were other Ruhr specialties. Although it has 
at ities, there are ample opportunities for exported from Luxembourg to the Ruhr, significant coal deposits, France is defi- 
al Sinden treks between the tee aves. where the steel was fabricated into fin- cient in coal suitable for making metal- 
Itili- Gareias before the war was the second ished products. lurgical coke and so was normally one of 
ynor- most important customer for the prod- The trade agreement between the Ce EEE PRES Sees Semen 
> the ucts of the Belgian Congo. Further- three Western Zones of memeneeny —_ . 
he more, the bulk of Belgian steel output in *@ Bel@o-Luxembourg Economic Union Importance to ERP Countries 
wired the past has been in the form of semi-  C°Vering the year ended June 30, 1949, siGNTFICANT INDICATION of the 
t de- finished goods—blooms, billets, slabs, provided for enon aioe Beigtum of Ruhr’s importance to ERP countries can 
zy way and sheet bars. Prewar trade was char- SISA AERASS, MQctueing fans, otis, and be found in its prewar contribution to 
Lions. acterized by the exchange of these and fresh vegetables, — rong sqm ane their coal and steel needs. The Ruhr 
vem- other semifinished goods for German rolling-stock aonconetee phosphate ferti- probably accounted for close to 75 per- 
ands, coal and coke, machinery, finished con- lizer and basic slag, textile raw materials, cent of all German exports of solid fuel 
nport sumer goods, and high-grade steel prod- nonferrous metals, iron and steel goods, (coal, coke, brown coal, and briquets) 
ise of ucts. The port of Antwerp also fur- and various other items. In exchange before the war. As is indicated by table 
ways. nished transshipment facilities to Ger- Western Germany was to furnish goods 2, about 40 percent of the solid-fuel im- 
been man commerce, and many German firms totaling $150,000,000, including coal, ports of major coal-importing ERP coun- 
st of maintained branch offices there. Ger- machinery, electrical equipment, chemi- tries were supplied by Germany during 
h the many’s share of traffic in the port of cals, and consumer goods. the years 1935 through 1938. 
eekly July 11, 1949 : 
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TABLE 2.—Solid-Fuel Imports of Major Western Germany supplied less than 20 about 15 percent for Norway § and 
Coal-Importing ERP Countries, 1935—38 percent of the total in 1947. During re- France, and about 10 percent for the 
[Thousands of metric tons} cent months, however, the improvement United Kingdom and Ireland. The im- 
in Ruhr production has been reflected in portance of Germany in trade in the 


Average annual 1935-38 


Country of From 
Total which Germany 
‘ Germany as percent 
supplied of total 
Austria 3, BOS 1 800 24 
Belgium_._- 4, 56 2 2, 674 s 
Denmark 5, 674 1, 102 19 
France. 23, 769 8, 101 34 
Italy- 12, 140 7, 022 8 
Luxembourg 3, 054 2, 275 
Netherlands 2 4, 892 2 4, 281 73 
warway....... 3, 052 253 s 
Portugal__-_- 1, 196 202 17 
Sweden._....... 7, 851 1, 348 17 
Switzerland. 3, 272 1, 802 5 
Total : 73, 770 29, 840 40) 


| Estimated. 
? Excluding bunker coal. 


Source: Coal in Europe, World Trade in Commodi- 


ties (U. 8S. Department of Commerce), Vol. VI, Part 24, 
No. ! , Nove mber 1948, for all data e xe pt that on Aus 
tria 


During the postwar period, solid-fuel 
imports of these countries have been far 
below prewar, both in quantity (about 
57,000,000 tons in 1947, compared with 
almost 74,000,000 tons yearly during the 
period 1935-38) and in caloric value. 
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a rising trend in exports. Of the esti- 
mated 15,000,000 metric tons of solid 
fuel exported from the Ruhr district in 
1948, about 98 percent went to ERP 
countries. In 1936 the Ruhr industry 
is estimated to have exported about 
1,700,000 tons of crude, semifinished, and 
finished iron and steel, representing 
about 57 percent of all German exports 
in this category ‘about 3,000,000 tons). 
In the same year, it is estimated that 
ERP countries bought in Germany about 
37 percent of their total imports of roll- 
ing-mill products. 

Denmark purchased about two-thirds 
of its iron and steel imports from Ger- 
many; and Turkey and Greece pur- 
chased about three-fifths. The Nether- 
lands and the Belgo-Luxembourg Union 
bought about half of their rolling-mill 
products from Germany, while Italy and 
SwitZerland bought about two-fifths of 
their iron and steel imports there. The 
share of Germany in Swedish and Portu- 


guese imports was about one-fourth, 


various 


shown in table 3. 


TABLE 3 
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types of 
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Countries 
1936 


Belgium-Luxembourg 


Switzerland 

Italy 

Sweden 
Austria 

Portugal 

Norway 
France 

Irish Free State 
land 

Great Britain 


Source: Die 
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Seume and 
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that in the year 1937 Germany supplied 
about 8 percent of the iron and steel con- 
sumed by other European countries, ex- 
clusive of the U. S. S. R. 

Since the end of hostilities, Bizonal 
exports of iron and steel have attained 
only a very small fraction of the prewar 
volume. 


Postwar Decisions Affecting 
Future of Ruhr Economy 


IN MARCH 1946 the four powers occupy- 
ing Germany adopted a plan designed to 
eliminate Germany’s war potential and 
provide reparations to the countries that 
had suffered from German aggression. 
In essence the plan provided for com- 
plete elimination of plants producing war 
material, fixing a limit on the industrial 
capacity to be retained in Germany, and 
dismantling and removal of equipment 
in excess of that limit. Plants removed 
were to be distributed as reparations to 
the Allied Nations. 

The level of industrial capacity sched- 
uled to be retained under the original 
plan proved to be too low to permit the 
economy of the Bizone to support its pop- 
ulation or make a contribution to Euro- 
pean reconstruction, and in August 1947 
the Military Governors of the U. S. and 
U. K. Zones announced the “Revised Plan 
for Level of Industry” for their zones— 
providing for retention of sufficient in- 
dustria! capacity to approximate that of 
1936 (as compared with 70 to 75 percent 
of 1936 under the original plan), setting 
a limit to annual steel production in the 
Bizone, and prohibiting all production 
of war material and certain other stra- 
tegic commodities. A list of production 
units judged to be in excess of the in- 
dustrial capacity provided under this 
Plan was published as available for rep- 
arations. 

In an effort to bring the dismantling 
program into harmony with the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, the industrial 
limitations and prohibitions applicable 
to all three western zones of Germany 
and certain of the scheduled plant re- 
movals were reviewed by the Govern- 
ments of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France during the early 
months of 1949, and new agreements 
were reached which modified the pre- 
vious arrangements in certain respects 
Under these agreements, announced 
April 13, 1949, the limitations on crude- 
steel production of 10,700,000 metric tons 
per year in the Bizone and 400,000 metric 
tons per year in the French Zone were 
retained and the limitation on steel- 
making capacity in the three zones was 
raised by about 165,000 metric tons to 
13,465,000 tons per year. The produc- 
tion of all war material. primary mag- 
nesium, beryllium, synthetic rubber and 
butadiene, and synthetic gasoline, oil, 
and lubricants is prohibited. (The last- 
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named prohibition is to be made effective 
by December 31, 1949, at the latest. Al! 
other prohibitions are operative now.) 
Limitations are also imposed on capacity 
for the production of primary aluminum, 
ships, ball and roller bearings, synthetic 
ammonia, chlorine, and styrene. Of the 
819 production units scheduled for re- 
moval as reparations from the three 
zones, it was agreed that 159 would be 
retained. 

The prohibitions contained in the 
agreement are to remain in force until 
the peace settlement, and the limitations 
on industrial production are to remain 
in force until January 1, 1953, or until 
the peace settlement, whichever is earlier. 
If no peace settlement shall have been 
concluded by June 30, 1952, the limita- 
tions are to be reviewed by the Military 
Governors in the light of conditions then 
prevailing. 


Military Security Board 


THE DECISIONS reached regarding the 
security limitations on industrial capac- 
ity and production in Western Germany 


will be put into effect by the Military Se- 
curity Board, which has been set up in 
accordance with a directive of December 
16, 1948, of the U. S., U. K., and French 
Military Governors. The Board, which 
is headed by a Commission of three 
members, each representing one of the 
Military Governors, is responsible for the 
whole field of disarmament and demili- 
tarization in the western zones of Ger- 
Many. 


International Authority for the 


Ruhr 


ANOTHER DOCUMENT affecting the 
future of Ruhr industry is the Agreement 
Establishing an International Authority 
for the Ruhr, negotiated in London in 
December 1948, by the Governments of 
Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States and ratified April 28, 1949. 
The International Authority’s principal 
function will be allocation of supplies of 
coal, coke, and finished or semifinished 
steel from the Ruhr area as between Ger- 
man consumption and export. This allo- 
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View of Dusseldorf, on the eastern bank of the Rhine. 


cation is to insure adequate access by 
European countries to these supplies, and 
will be made in accordance with existing 
international agreements and consistent 
with objectives and programs of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation. Another function of the Au- 
thority will be to insure that the Ger- 
man officials do not permit artificial or 
discriminatory transport, price, and 
trade practices, quotas, tariffs, or other 
commercial or governmental arrange- 
ments that would distort the movement 
of Ruhr coal, coke, and steel in interna- 
tional trade. The Authority will also 
have responsibility for protection of for- 
eign interests in Ruhr coal, coke, and 
steel industries, insofar as this function 
is not entrusted to another body created 
for this purpose. 

Decisions of the Authority will at the 
outset be carried out by or through the 
Allied Authorities, but as these Authori- 
ties relinquish their operational func- 
tions in Germany, the Authority will be 
in more and more direct relationship 
with the German Government. 


Participation in European 
Recovery Program 


ANOTHER BASIC agreement, the Con- 
vention for European Economic Coopera- 
tion of April 16, 1948, which the Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the U. S., U. K., and 
French Zones of Occupation have rati- 
fied, provides for participation by West- 
ern Germany in the European Recovery 
Program. The long-term program for 
the Bizone which has been drawn up 
and submitted to the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 
in Paris foresees a rise in industrial 
production to 110 percent of the 1936 
level by the fiscal year 1952-53, to be 
attained partially with the aid of Amer- 
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ican recovery funds and other appropri- 
ations for the prevention of disease and 
unrest. The program contemplates an 
increase of coal output to 425,000 tons per 
day during 1952-53 and 450,000 tons per 
day, which is equal to the 1938 level, 
by the end of 1953. Even so, coal and 
coke exports in 1952-53 are foreseen at 
only 24,749,000 metric tons for the Bi- 
zone, which is considerably below the 
peak prewar export figure of about 37,- 
000,000 metric tons for Ruhr coal and 
coke in 1937. The smaller quantity 
available for export reflects the increased 
domestic requirements of the Bizone, 
arising from the sharp influx of popula- 
tion, increased electrification, and higher 
transport requirements 

While these are tentative estimates 
and probably will be revised considerably 
as time goes on, it seems clear that the 
changed economic situation of Western 
Germany will not permit the reestablish- 
ment of the prewar pattern either in the 
domestic economy or in foreign economic 
relations. This is particularly true of 
iron and steel. On the basis of the pres- 
ent limit to steel production, the OEEC 
long-term program foresees no net ex- 
ports of crude, semifinished, or finished 
steel even by 1952-53. Instead, it is ex- 
pected that the Bizone would devote 
about 920,000 tons of steel for export in 
the form of machinery, hardware, and 
other metal goods. To compensate for 
the reduction in steel exports, it is ex- 
pected that exports of machinery, tex- 
tiles, and chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
will exceed their prewar levels. 


Rebuilding and Investment 
Program 


AS A MAJOR CENTER of German in- 
dustrial potential, the Ruhr area during 
the war was a prime target for Allied 
bombers. War destruction was therefore 


heavier in that district than in most 
other parts of Germany. This destruc- 
tion is a significant factor in the postwar 
economy, and several more years will 
certainly pass before the huge piles of 
rubble can be cleared away and housing 
and transport conditions restored to 
something approaching normalcy. For 
example, in the city of Essen before the 
war there were about 670,000 rooms for 
about the same number of persons, or 
about 1 room per capita. As of the be- 
ginning of 1949, there were 122,000 rooms 
in Essen for 547,000 persons. To date it 
has been possible to remove only about 
5 percent of the rubble. The number of 
streetcars was reduced from 518 to 40; 
only 165 had been restored to operation 
by early 1949. 

As for industrial plant and equipment, 
an extensive investment program will be 
required to achieve the levels of produc- 
tion and productivity necessary for a self- 
sustaining economy in Western Ger- 
many. Present investment plans for the 
Bizone call for gross investment equiva- 
lent to about 20 percent of the estimated 
gross national product during the four 
fiscal years 1948-49 through 1951-52. On 
the basis of the OEEC estimates, this 
would entail expenditures equivalent to 
$21,800,000,000 over the period, or an 
annual average of $5,450,000,000. In- 
vestments would raise production and 
productivity in four ways: (1) By mak- 
ing up for lack of replacement invest- 
ment and technological progress during 
the past 10 years; (2) by establishing 
capacity for the production of goods that 
can no longer be obtained from Eastern 
Germany or other prewar sources; (3) 
by expanding capacity in fields such as 
electric power and transportation equip- 
ment, where current capacity is so low as 
to cause bottlenecks in other industrial 
lines; and (4) by constructing dwelling 
units sorely needed by the bombed-out 
and greatly swollen population. 

The net new investments during the 
4-year period would amount to the equiv- 
alent of about $8,100,000,000, of which 
26 percent would be used for housing and 
public buildings, 15 percent for expan- 
sion of electric-power capacity and other 
public utilities, and about 12 percent for 
railroads and other transport. The 
Ruhr industry will probably be a major 
field for new investment. The plan calls 
for expenditure of $600,000,000 during 
the period for specialized mining equip- 
ment to develop underground work, re- 
place damaged and obsolete plant, and 
provide an uninterrupted mine supply 


line. Almost 80 percent of this amount. 


would be invested in the Ruhr mines, in 
addition to large amounts invested in 
miners’ housing in that area. 

One of the most important phases of 
the electric-power program calls for con- 
struction of 16 new steam generating 
plants at Ruhr mines to utilize low-grade 
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fuel for which there is at present no 
market. These plants will save large 
quantities of merchantable coal and pro- 
vide additional power for the public grid. 
Investments in the steel industry are ex- 
pected to be relatively small and to take 
primarily the form of reconstruction and 
maintenance of existing capacity. On 
the other hand, the investment program 
for the machinery industry calls for ex- 
penditure of about $240,000,000 concen- 
trated mainly in the development of 
machine-tool, textile-machinery, elec- 
trical-machinery, and farm-machinery 
capacity. This figure covers the Bizone 
as a whole, but the share of the Ruhr 
industry is expected to be substantial. 
The Bizonal chemical industry is also ex- 
pected to benefit by investments of about 
$330,000,000 for expansion of produc- 
tion facilities for organic products, soda 
ash, carbide, sulfur and sulfuric acid, 
phenol, and caustic soda. 

The problem of financing these in- 
vestments is a major one which has not 
yet been entirely solved. To date the 
volume of savings out of current income 
has apparently been far lower than 
planned investment, and it has been con- 
sidered undesirable to finance invest- 
ment through credit expansion because 
of the inflationary pressures generated 
by this method of financing. A Recon- 
struction Loan Corporation has been es- 
tablished under public law to raise funds 
and extend medium- and long-term 
loans for investment purposes. Its first 
lending program, approved by the mili- 
tary authorities during February 1949, 
provides for loans totaling 400,000,000 
Deutsche marks (about $120,000,000) for 
projects of special urgency, of which 
170,000,000 marks were earmarked for 
electric-power projects, 75,000,000 marks 


for mining projects, and 75,000,000 marks 
for transportation. Funds for the pro- 
gram are to be provided from the Ger- 
man currency proceeds of ERP and other 
relief imports (so-called “counterpart 
funds”), supplemented by postal funds 
and the proceeds of a small denomina- 
tional bond issue. 

A new private investment bank has 
also been established recently at Dis- 
seldorf by a group of industrialists, some 
of whom were formerly connected with 
the old ‘Deutsche Industriebank” of 
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structure, is $6,383,925. 


States sources, 


airport and the railroad terminal. 


needs, 


and assist in its management. 
subsidiary of Pan American Airways. 


in selected areas. 





Bogota Hotel Project Spurred by Export-Import Bank Credit 


At its regular meeting on April 27, 1949, the Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank approved a credit for $3,057,600 in favor of Hotel San Diego, S. A., 
The total estimated cost of the hotel, which will be a modern 400-room 
Colombian interests will furnish the capital for local expendi- 
tures. Export-Import Bank credit will furnish the dollar requirements for the project, 
which will include materials, services, and furnishings largely obtained from United 
The site for the hotel, which has been inspected by Export-Import Bank 
representatives, has been well chosen in that section of the city which is between the 
business and shopping district and the best known of the suburban sections. 
be convenient for the tourist and businessman alike, and is easily accessible to the 


Facilities of this nature have long been needed in the Colombian capital. 
the Ninth Conference of the American States last year, delegates were quartered in 
irivate houses and converted office buildings. 
ience, travelers will be assured of adequate modern accommodations well suited to their 


Intercontinental Hotels Corporation, a New York hotel-managing concern, and agents 
for Hotel San Diego, S. A., will collaborate in the design and construction of the hotel 
Intercontinental Hotels Corporation is a wholly owned 


Export-Import Bank several years ago to assist in financing a chain of modern hotels 
in key Central and South American cities, sponsored by the Intercontinental Hotels 
Corporation. The first of these is already under way at Caracas, Venezuela, and it is 
expected that other projects under consideration will mature as local interest develops 
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It will 


During 


When the hotel opens its doors 2 years 


sum of $25,000,000 was earmarked by 


In the Ruhr: coke pours out of a furnace. 
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Berlin. ‘The new bank, known as “In- 
dustriekreditbank A. G.” will specialize 
in extending medium- and long-term 
credits to commercial and industrial un- 
dertakings. 

New private foreign investment in 
Western Germany has not been possible 
heretofore, but it now appears that the 
existing ban on this type of investment 
will be lifted shortly. 


[For a detailed study of the economic 
structure and characteristics of the Ruhr 
district, readers are referred to a special mon- 
ograph on the subject soon to be issued by 
the Office of International Trade—obtain- 
able for an as yet undetermined price from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
or from any Field Office of the United States 
Department of Commerce.] 





Production of radio receivers in Japan dur- 
ing 1948 totaled 812,988 sets, compared with 
778,440 in 1947 and 518,652 in 1946. Radio 
transmitter production totaled 2,016 units 
in 1948, compared with 2,724 in 1947 and 
1,164 in 1946. 





Imports of machinery into Iceland in 1948 
reached a total value of 32,368,593 crowns. 
The chief sources of supply were the United 
States (9,588,032 crowns) and the United 
Kingdom (9,281,049), followed by Denmark 
(3,718,864), Italy (1,685,753), and 10 other 
sources. 





Hungary has purchased complete spin- 
ning-mill equipment from the Soviet Union, 
consisting of 271 machines and 30,720 spin- 
dles, according to the manager of the Center 
for Spinning Industry. 





Production of radio receivers in Greece 
totaled 7,000 sets in 1948. Assembly of these 
sets was started in March of last year. 


1] 








Egypt's Flax Industry 
Seeks U.S. Market 


Egyptian flax processors, associated in the 
Egyptian Federation of Industries, are anx- 
ious to reestablish a United States market 
for flax. Current production amounts to 
3,000 tons annually, plus 1,500 tons of tow 
and corresponding quantities of byproducts. 

Cultivation is virtually limited to one va- 
riety—Hindi—-which makes possible more ef- 
fective standardization in grading. The 
Egyptian Government, through the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry, in an effort to 
assist processors in reestablishing markets 
abroad, has drawn up regulations standardiz- 
ing export trade and grading practices. 

Processors have indicated that capital 
available and invested in the industry is 
sufficient to allow for expansion to satisfy 
demand abroad, and that they would wel- 
come advice from United States purchasers 
as to specifications and other requirements, 
as well as inspection of the flax on the spo* 
by a purchasing agent. Should this not be 
feasible, any member of the group stands 
ready to ship samples or trial consignments 
on request. It is understood that individual 
firms associated with the Federation are will- 
ing to guarantee quality and other specifica- 
tions based on agreement reached with 
United States importers with respect to exact 
type of fiber required, namely, number of 
thread to be spun and whether it is to be 
mixed with other fibers 

Producers are, for the most part able to 
export either raw fiber or hackled product 
with slivers to the purchaser’s specification 
however, a few exporters from time to time 
arrange shipments of home-processed fibers 

A list of Egyptian processors and exporters 
of flax is available, subject to a charge of 
$1.00, from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 


Philippines a Source of 
Handicraft Goods 


Exports of Philippine handicraft articles 
are being promoted by the Home Industries 
Department of the Philippine Relief and 
Trade Rehabilitation Administration 
(PRATRA). Goods reportedly available in 
exportable quantities at this time include 
articles made of abaca fibers (manila hemp), 
such as handbags, slippers, floor coverings, 
porch curtains, table cloths and place mats, 
and lampshade covers; goods made of pina 
(fiber of Philippine pineapple leaf having 
durability of fine silk), such as evening bags, 
decorated scarves and handkerchiefs, place 
mats and runners, and collar and cuff sets; 
straw products of buntal fibre, such as hats 
(both standard and sun), beach bags, and 
decorative panels; wood products, such as 
frames for fiber handbags and beach bags, 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following request by loca! firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sectior 
Advertising: 31 Hides, Skins, and Glue Stoc 28, 58 
Agricultural and Marine Produc 41 Household Furnishings: 6, 16, 25, 54 
Antiques: 34 Jeweler Items: 32, 40, 55 
Aromatic and Perfumery Products: 22, 29. Lace 26 
Artificial Flowers and Leave 13 Leather and Leather Prod ) 
Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Acces- Lumber: 7 

sories: 2, 41, 49 Machinery, Equipment, and Part 
Baby Carriages: 12 Agricultura 30 
Basketware, Webbing, and Chest Industrial—1, 4, 41, 53. 6 
Boat Hulls and Vesse 14, 51 Management (hotel and taurant 3, 4 
Brass Articles: 46 Minerals: 36, 47 
Brushes and Brush Handle 38, 49 Musk: 48 
Carpets, Rugs, and Runners: 6, 2 Painting and Print 39 
Chemicals: 41, 42, 43, 45, 52 Paints and Va he 24 
Christmas Decorations and Bulbs: 42, 44. Paper and Paper Products: 41 
Clothing and Accessorie 10, 21, 42, 63 Pencil Sharpeners (childre? 15 
Containers: 62 Photographic and Cinematograpl 
Cutlery: 54 Articles: 64 
Dental Goods: 33 Pictures: 16 
Diesel Engines: 61 Porcelain Ware and Ceramics: 41, 42, 54 
Dress Designers and Pattern Makers: 5 Radio Equipment: 23, 27 
Equipment (hotel restaurant dairy, Refrigerators and Part 2, 59 

bakery): 3 Rubber (scrap) and Rubber Goods: 42, 57 
Essential Oils: 22, 29 Seaweed (dried): 37 
Fats and Oils (edible and inedible): 41, Seed Conditioner: 18 

50, 65 Technical Information, Processing, and 
Flar and Tow: 11 Production Methods: 4, 5 
Foodstuffs: 4, 8, 37, 41, 42 Tertiles: 6, 7, 8, 25, 41, 42, 54 
Furniture: 56 Toilet Preparations: 65 
General Merchandise: 41 Tools (hand and machine): 60 
Goldfish: 42 Variable Condensers and Multipliers: 20 
Hardware: 54 Waste (cotton): 6 


Henna and Henbane Leaves: 17 
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highly polished canes, and wedge-type slippers 
(plain, carved, or painted); articles of mother 
of pearl and other lustrous shell materials, 
such as panels and screens, fine lampshades, 
and buttons; and embroidered goods. 

Production of handicraft goods in the Phil- 
ippines has long been a home industry, car- 
ried on by rural families in spare time. 
Consequently, availability of such merchan- 
dise for export has been more or less spas- 
modic. Under the auspices of PRATRA, 
which has been authorized by the Philippine 
Government to develop the cottage indus- 
tries, however, it is anticipated that produc- 
tion will be at a sustained rate capable of 
expanding in accordance with the needs of 
a market abroad. 

One copy of an illustrated catalog issued 
by PRATRA showing merchandise available 
for export, together with a price list, may be 
obtained on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Orders for 
these goods may be placed with PRATRA, 
Manila, Republic of the Philippines. 

A list of Philippine handicraft exporters 
is available, subject to a charge of $1.00, from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, or from 
any Department of Commerce field office. 


U.S. Engineering Services 
Sought by Mexican Group 


United States engineering firms experi- 
enced in designing leather-tanning plants are 
sought by the “Union Ganadera Regional de 
Chihuahua” (Cattlemen’s Association), of 
Chihuahua, Mexico. The Association report- 
edly wishes to engage the services of such a 
firm to conduct an economic study of factors 
related to establishment of a leather-tanning 
plant, as well as to design and possibly build 
the plant at Chihuahua. 

It is understood that the project has been 
under consideration by the Association since 
the establishment of the local meat indus- 
try, and that an initial investment of 5,- 
000,000 pesos is contemplated. 

Interested firms are invited to communi- 
cate with the president of Union Ganadera 
Regional de Chihuahua, Chihuahua, Mexico. 
The American Consulate at Chihuahua would 
appreciate receiving copies of any corre- 
spondence in connection with this inquiry 


Bombay Group Seeks U.S. 
Market for Native Goods 


Jain Mahila Samaj, a charitable institu- 
tion in Bombay, has expressed a desire to 
export its products to the United States. The 
Samaj (association) indicates that it is in 
a position to make regular shipments of its 
manufactures, consisting of pappad (round, 
thin, flat cakes made of black gram), varie- 
ties of other Indian cakes, chutneys, pickles, 
embroidered articles, and knit gocds, and 
guarantees a standard and uniform quality 
for all its merchandise 

Interested American importers and buyers 
may communicate with Jain Mahila Samaj, 
which is a nonprofit organization established 
for the benefit of its members, at Mangrol 
Mansion, Gunbow Street, Fort, Bombay, 
India. 


Egypt Needs Plant to 
Make Steel Drums 


Egypt's De partment of Mines and Quarries 
invites bids covering the supply, delivery, and 
supervision of erection on the site of two 
complete modern plants for manufacturing 
round mild-steel drums. Bids should be re- 
ceived, prior to August 14, 1949, by the De- 
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partment of Mines and Quarries, Cairo, 
Egypt. 

Conditions of tender and specifications 
may be obtained, at $12.50 per set, from the 
Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Henry Charles Armstrong, 
representing Macdougalls, Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, manufacturer, commission 
merchant, agent), 58 Clarence Street, Sydney, 
and Armstrong & Springhall, Ltd. (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler), corner Featherston and 
Johnston Streets, Wellington, New Zealand, 
is interested in office machinery and food- 
stuffs machinery. Scheduled to arrive July 
1, via San Francisco, for a visit of 60 days. 
U. S. address: c/o Edward Harding, Campbell, 
Harding, Goodwin & Danforth, 44 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Dayton, Cleveland, Syracuse, and New 
Haven. 

Current World Trade Directory Report on 
Macdougalls, Ltd., being prepared. 

2. Egypt—Wite Z. Ibrahim (importer, 
wholesaler, commission merchant) , 32 Gameh 
Charkass Street, Cairo, is interested in auto- 
motive spare parts and accessories, and elec- 
tric refrigerators and spare parts. Sched- 
uled to arrive the latter part of July, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. au 
dress: c/o Egyptian Consulate General, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and Detroit. 

3. India—B. V. Tambe, representing B. 
Tambe, Ltd., Sanzgiri Sadan, Girgaum Road, 
Bombay; and Bombay Hotel Owners’ Asso- 
ciation and Maharashtra Chamber of Com- 
merce, both Bombay, is interested in hotel 
and restaurant management, and possible 
purchase of equipment for dairies, restau- 
rants and hotels, and bakeries. Scheduled to 
arrive the latter part of July or early August, 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 to 8 weeks. 
U.S. address: c/o Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, 140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

4. India—N. G. Virkar, representing Velan- 
kar Hindu Refreshment House, Opposite Ma- 
jestic Cinema, Girgaum Corner, Bombay, and 
Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, Bom- 
bay, is interested in processing of milk prod- 
ucts, and hotel and restaurant management. 
Scheduled to arrive the latter part of July 
or early August, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 to 8 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 140 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. Ireland—Jacob Jaffey, representing Jef- 
frey Brothers (manufacturer of women’s and 
children’s coats and dresses), 70 Grafton 
Street, Dublin, is interested in contacting 
dress designers and pattern makers; as well 
as in studying production methods in wom- 
en's and children’s garment manufacturing 
industries. Scheduled to arrive July 6, via 
New York City, for a month’s visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Irish Consulate General, 33 East 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

6. Italy—Pompeo Perego, representing 
Tessitura Michele Parego S. p. A., Corso Mat- 
teotti 1, Milan, is interested in developing 
exports to the United States of locally manu- 
factured bedspreads, carpets, rugs, runners, 
upholstery, and cotton waste, and wishes to 
appoint distributors for these goods. Sched- 
uled to arrive during July, via Houston, for 
a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Um- 
berto Darista, Trinacria Importing Co., 40 


East Twenty-Ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Houston, San Francisco, Chicago, 
and New York. 

7. Nicaragua—Miguel Gomez O., represent- 
ing Mejores Trajes Gomez (tailor), Managua, 
is interested in purchasing tertiles for men’s 
tailoring shop; and in selling Nicaraguan 
lumber. Scheduled to arrive June 26, via 
New Orleans, for a month’s visit. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Nicaraguan Consulate, Pan Ameri- 
can Bldg., New Orleans, La. Itinerary: New 
Orleans, and possibly New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. Venezuela—Hans Indorf, representing 
Indorf & Lindner (agent), Edificio Manhat- 
tan, Esquina Cuji, Caracas, is interested in 
representing on a commission basis produc- 
ers of textiles in general, and foodstuffs 
(packing house products and canned foods). 
Scheduled to arrive July 15, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address c/o 
Reynolds Metals Co., 19 East Forty-Seventh 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Indianapolis. 


Import Opportunities 


9. Australia—Swift & Company, Ltd. (ex- 
port agent for leather goods) , 26-30 Clarence 
Street, Sydney, offers to export and seeks 
agent for best-quality kangaroo leather fin- 
ished billfolds and travel goods. 

10. Belgium—S. A. De Veylder-Hendrickx 
(manufacturer, export merchant), 29 rue 
Van der Noot, Alost, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for men’s pure wool sleeveless 
sweaters. Sample sweater and prices avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D..C. 

11. Belgium—A. J. Hinchliffe & G. Devos 
(export merchant), 38 rue des Giroflées, 
Ostend, offers to export and seeks agent for 
large quantities of flaz and tow. Prices ob- 
tainable upon request from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

12. Belgium—E. Seeuws & Fils (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 23 Chaussee de Gand, 
Deynze, offers to export 1,000 superior-qual- 
ity baby carriages each month. Firm also 
seeks a representative in the United States. 
Catalog (in French) and price lists available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

13. Canada — Creative Floralkrafts, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 2076 Dundas Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario, wishes to export standard- 
quality artificial flowers, foliage and display 
leaves. Leaves (plain or veined or molded), 
in kraft, foil, or veloursheen, stemmed with 
fast-holding glue. Firm offers to sell mer- 
chandise in gross lots (144 articles). Al- 
though firm is interested in outright sales, 
it would consider appointing a representative 
in the United States. 

14. Canada—Industrial Shipping Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 158 Hollis Street, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, offers 1.o export moulded lami- 
nated wood boat hulls, seamless, with floor 
slats, keelsons, rough sanded, trimmed, 4-ply. 
Solid white oak transoms supplied if desired. 
Quality: First-quality birch veneer; water-, 
rot-, and fungus-proof; phenolic resin bond. 
Specifications: dinghies—8’, 9’, and 11’; out- 
boards—12’, 14’, and 15’; inboard—18’. Firm 
also seeks representatives in sections of the 
United States exclusive of the States of Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, and 
Arizona. 

15. Denmark—A. F. Hovmand (export mer- 
chant), 8 Dr. Tvaergade, Copenhagen K, 
wishes to export pencil sharpeners, Walt 
Disney characters, and other types, in zine or 
brass, some hand-decorated. Firm states it 
can export 1,000 dozen sharpeners each 
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month. Further information including sam- 
ples of pencil sharpeners and price lists avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(Note: Walt Disney characters are by per- 
mission of Walt Disney-Mickey Mouse, Co- 
penhagen, Denmark). 

16. Denmark—Langaa Traeindustri (man- 
ufacturer), Vestergade, Langaa, desires to 
export small pictures of inlaid natural wood 
(wall plaques) in Hans Andersen motifs, in 
the following sizes: 544”’ x 51%,’’, and 8\%4”’ 
x 5¥,’’. Other motifs and sizes can be deliv- 
ered according to buyer's specifications. 
Firm states it can export 2,000 pictures each 
month. Although selling agents are pre- 
ferred, firm is also willing to negotiate on an 
outright sale basis. Sample pictures and 
prices are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. Egypt—E. Agouri & Fils (export mer- 
chant), 4 Sultan el Saheb Street, Hamzaoui, 
offers to export henna leaves and henbane 
leaves. Quality: Usual export grade. 

18. England—Ferranti, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), Hollinwood, Lancashire, offers to ex- 
port seed conditioner, a device for maintain- 
ing valuable seed in a dry condition by 
regular application of air current at suitable 
temperatures. Firm is interested in obtain- 
ing a representative in the United States. 

19. England—A. & M. Stone & Co. (export 
merchant), Tintex House, 245 Oxford Street, 
London, W. 1., offers to export and seeks 
agent for “Kompax” travel compact con- 
taining men’s toilet set and detachable hair 
brush. The toilet set consists of toothbrush, 
nail brush, nail file, scissors, and razor with 
sponge and styptic stick. One sample travel 
compact and price is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

20. France—Ateliers René Halftermeyer 
(wholesaler), 35 Avenue Faidherbe, Mon- 
treuil-sous-Bois, (Seine), offers to export and 
seeks agent for variable condensers and mul- 
tipliers. One set of catalogs (in French) is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. France—Cuir Sic (manufacturer), 77 
Cours Jean Jaurés, Grenoble, (Isére), offers 
to export unlimited quantities of first-grade 
leather jackets, coats and ski gloves. 

22. France—Etablissements of J. B. Selin 
(manufacturer and exporter), Blvd. Pasteur, 
Grasse, Maritime Alps, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for all qualities of essential oils, 
aromatic and perfumery products. Inspec- 
tion by Laboratoire Municipal de Chimie, 
rue de l’Hotel-des-Postes, Nice A. M., which 
is specialized in the analysis of essential oils. 
Inspection may be made at the client’s re- 
quest and expense. Price list (in French) 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. France—Etablissements Vedovelli, 
Rousseau & Co. (manufacturer and whole- 
saler), 5 rue Jean-Macé, Suresnes, (Seine), 
offers to export and seeks agent for radio 
transformers and condensers. One catalog 
(in French) is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Also, 
interested firms may obtain catalog by ad- 
dressing correspondence to Dept. Exporta- 
tion, SIEMAR, 62 rue de Rome, Paris, France, 
who is export agent for the manufacturer. 

24. France—Prouvost-Dalle et Compa- 
gnie—Fabricants de Peintures et Vernis 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler). 21-31 
Rue du Faubourg d’Arras, Lille (Nord), offers 
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to export and seeks agent for paints (anti- 
rust, metal, property maintenance, building, 
automobile, and industrial), and varnishes 
for all uses. Further information is avail- 
able upon request to Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

25. France—S. A. P. C. I. T. Société Auxili- 
aire Parisienne Commission Industrie Textile 
(wholesaler), 6, rue du Sentier, Paris, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for highest-quality 
household linens, sheets, pillow cases, woolen 
and cotton blankets, carpets, and table linens. 

26. France—Société Artisanale du Finistére 
(association of handicraft manufacturers), 
Venelle de Kergos, Quimper, Finistére, offers 
to export and seeks agents in the United 
States for high-grade hand-made Irish laces. 

27. France—Société Anonyme Radiac 
(manufacturer and wholesaler), 79, rue du 
Faubourg Poissonniére, Paris, desires to ex- 
port and seeks agent for radio resistors and 
potentiometers. Catalog is available on a 
toan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

28. France—S. A. des Etablissements Ter- 
ray & Cie. (manufacturer), 33 rue Nicolas 
Chorier, Grenoble, (Isére), wishes to export 
unlimited quantities of superior-quality 
tanned kid, calf, lamb and goat skins. 

29. France—Marcel Vian—Matieres Pre- 
mieres Aromatiques (manufacturer), Chemin 
de la Gabelle, Golfe-Juan, A. M., wishes to 
export standard-quality aromatic essential 
oils produced in France, also perfumery com- 
pounds for perfume and soap manufacturers. 
Inspection by Laboratoire Municipal d‘Hy- 
giene, 8 rue de l’Hotel des Postes, Nice, A. M., 
upon the client’s request and at the seller’s 
expense. Firm offers products on an outright 
sales basis, but a selling agent is also de- 
sired. Price list (in French) is available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

30. Germany—Breckwoldt & Co. (exporters, 
importers, manufacturers’ export representa- 
tives), 50, Deichstrasse, Hamburg 11, offers 
to export eye hoes. Foreign firm wishes to 
contact United States commercial houses 
interested in reexport trade to South America, 
particularly Brazil. 

31. Germany—Hans_ Lauckner, Sierich- 
strasse 131, Hamburg 39, offers his services 
to United States exporters interested in 
advertising in Germany. 

32. Germany—Walter Lind (exporter of 
precious stones), Oberstweiler 15, Idar- 
Obertstein 2, offers to export precious stones 
such as amethysts, topaz, aquamarines, agates 
in different colors, and synthetic stones. 

33. Germany—Fanz Sachs & Co., (manu- 
facturer), Tettnang, offers to export dental 
goods. 

34. Germany—Peter Trautmann (importer, 
exporter), Hudtwalckertwiete 1, (24a) Ham- 
burg 39, wishes to export antiques such as 
furniture and porcelains. 

35. Hong Kong—Hang Lee Trading Co. 
(manufacturer, export merchant, commis- 
sion merchant, wholesaler), 5 Bonham 
Strand East, desires to export first-quality 
basketware, cane webbing, and camphorwood 
chests. Samples of reed and willow baskets 
will be available for inspection in the New 
York Regional Office, Department of Com- 
merce, 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. until 
July 25, 1949. Following that date, interested 
firms in other areas of the United States may 
see them by applying to the nearest Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Office. (See list 
of Field Offices on inside front cover of this 
magazine.) 

(Previously announced in ForeIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, May 2, 1949.) 

36. Italy—‘“‘Minalma” (manufacturer and 
exporter), 1-4 Piazza Chighizola, Genoa, de- 


sires to export and seeks agent for pulverizeg 
graphite, stated to be sifted through a 6,000- 


mesh-per-square-centimeter sieve. Quan- 
tity: Up to 40 or 50 metric tons every 40 
or 40 days. Firm states it is not aware oft 
U. S. standards. It is prepared to submit 
samples of its product. 

37. Japan~—Ito Trading Co., 8 Yokoami, 
Sumida-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export canned 
tuna fish and dried seaweeds. 

38. Japan—Koyo Brush Co., Ltd., Ikaino 
Higasi 1-31 Ikuno-ku, Osaka, desires to ex- 
port brushes (tooth, hair, nail, clothes) and 
brush handles. 

39. Japan—Kyoto Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, Kyoto, on behalf of its mem- 
bers, wishes to contact firms interested in 
Japanese paintings and wood-cut prints. 

40. Japan—The Nitto Trading Co. (Nitto 
Shoji Kabushiki Kaisha) (exporters and im- 
porters), 59 Ebie Kami 1 Chome, Fukushi- 
maku, Osaka, wishes to export alabaster base 
for artificial pearls, imitation pearl beads, 
artists’ brushes and handles (unfinished), 

41. Japan—Seiko Sangyo Kaisha, Ltd. (ex- 
porters, importers, manufacturers), Talyo 
Seimei Bldg., No. 8, 2-Chome, Nihonbashi 
Edobashi, Chuoku, Tokyo, offers to export 
spinning and weaving machines and acces- 
sories, bicycles and parts, fats and oils, porce- 
lain ware, tertiles, chemicals, dyestuffs, pig- 
ments, papers, canned foods, agricultural and 
marine products and general merchandise, 

42. Japan—Tokyo Gogyo Boyeki Shokai 
Ltd., Matsuki Building, No. 30, 2-Chome Shi- 
bashimbashi Minato-ku, Tokyo, wishes to 
export to the United States all kinds of 
decorative silk tassels and fringes, cotton 
fabrics, Christmas-tree bulbs, tangerines, 
goldfish, cotton gloves, porcelain, canned 
goods, powdered agar-agar, rubber goods, and 
other Japanese products. 

43. Japan—Tokyo Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), Kogyosha Bldg., 4-8 Chome 
Nisiginza Chuo-ku, Tokyo, has available for 
export 400,000 pounds of agar-agar, Kobe No. 
1 grade. Further information regarding 
grades and prices of agar-agar offered by 
firm is available upon request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

44. Japan—Tsuda Manufacturing Co. 
(manufacturer), 98 Kaji-machi, Kokura, of- 
fers to export glass Christmas-tree decora- 
tions. 

45. Japan—Union Trading Co. (importers 
and exporters), 21, Shiba Park, Shiba-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to export agar-agar. Firm 
states it is distributor for “Neo Agar,” @ 
powdered agar-agar made under a patented 
process. Foreign firm will furnish samples 
upon request. 

46. Japan—Zenyo Corporation of Com- 
merce and Industry, Rm. 235, Kobikikan 
Bldg., No. 7, 6-Chome, Kobiki-cho, Chou-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to export Orass ‘cases for lip- 
sticks, and other small brass articles used 
by manufacturers of toilet articles and drugs, 

47. Merico—Minerales Industriales y Pro- 
ductos Quimicos, S. de R. L. (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer, manufacturer), Gardenia 
y Palma, Colonia Moderna, or Apartado #333, 
Monterrey, offers to export barium sulfate, 
in natural bulk mineral or pulverized in pa- 
per bags, in carload quantities. 

48. Siam—Nangloy Co. (importer, whole- 
saler, retailer, exporter), 217 Mahachai Road, 
Bangkok, desires to export musk for use in 
manufacturing perfumes. 

49. Sweden—Ljunggren & Haker (importer, 
wholesaler, sales agent, exporter), 13 Brunke- 
bergstorg, Stockholm, offers to export high- 
grade Swedish bicycles to the United States. 

50. Turkey—Hikmet Tuzcu & Co. (importet 
and exporter), Musterek Han, Fermeneciler, 
Galata, Istanbul, has available for export 
150 tons of fish oil (dolphin oil), 2.5 percent 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES F 
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Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 
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Aden 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
AT ADEN 
(Dated June 15, 1949) 


The Aden Branch of the Exchange Bank 
of India and Africa, Ltd., suspended business 
on May 2, 1949, stating that it was tempo- 
rarily unable to meet its obligations. The 
Aden branch had previously suspended opera- 
tions for a few days in February, stating at 
the time that it was awaiting a shipment of 
currency from India. It is believed by local 
financial circles that the bank will be 
liquidated under instructions from the Head 
Office at Bombay. 

The black market for dollars and other 
hard currencies, which has been slack dur- 
ing the last few months, showed a decided 
increase in demand during May with offers 
being reported at 4.10 rupees for New York 
Exchange and approximately the same rate 
for American currency in bills of large de- 
nominations. This is attributed largely to 
an increase in demand in Hong Kong. 

A new post office has been opened in the 
Maalla Section, the principal wharf area of 
Aden. The post office is one of the evidences 
of the increasing commercial importance of 
the community 

Further improvements are being made in 
the highways, roads, and streets throughout 
the colony and a plan has been made for 
carrying roads farther into the hills. 

Electric power continues to be in short 
supply. This is especially noticeable during 
the summer months, when the demand is 
much greater for the operation of air con- 
ditioners, refrigeration plants, and other 
types of cooling systems. 

The short supply of current is expected to 
last until the latter part of 1951 because of 
the difficulty of obtaining generating 
equipment. 

The severe famine areas, which have caused 
a serious problem in the Hadhramaut during 
the past few months, have finally received 
fairly heavy rains, reviving the grass for 
livestock feed, This relief has saved the lives 
of many animals, the loss of which previously 
had been extremely heavy. 


Beleium- 
Luxem bourg 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULAR PaRCEL-Post RATES RESTORED ON 
RELIEF PARCELS 
Effective July 1, 1949, the reduction in 


postage rates applicable to relief parcels sent 
by surface means to Belgium and Luxem- 


July 11, 1949 


bourg will be withdrawn, according to Post- 
master General's Order No. 40790, of June 
20, published in the United States Postal 
Bulletin of June 23. On and after the date 
mentioned, relief parcels will be subject to 
the regular parcel-post rates. 

This action was necessary because of the 
withdrawal after June 30, 1949, of the ocean- 
freight subsidy paid by the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration on relief parcels for 
Belgium and Luxembourg; this withdrawal 
was attributed to the fact that the authori- 
ties in Belgium and Luxembourg failed to 
conclude an agreement with the Economic 
Cooperation Administration for the free entry 
and defrayment of terminal charges on re- 
lief parcels sent to those countries. 

{Belgium and Luxembourg are, therefore, 
removed from the countries listed in Order 
No. 37824, published in the Postal Bulletin 
of June 29, 1948, the text of which appeared 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 10, 
1948, page 19.] 


Brazil 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
(Dated June 20, 1949) 


General business conditions in Brazil have 
not shown a perceptible improvement, al- 
though the trend in the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul was reported as favorable. The Gov- 
ernor of that State requested the Legislative 
Assembly for authorization to negotiate a 
loan of 300,000,000 cruzeiros to conclude the 
first part of the State electrification program, 
From Sao Paulo it was reported that the pro- 
duction of cotton textiles continues to drop 
because of the decline in demand, especially 
for export, and shoe production also is declin- 
ing. Reports from sections north of Rio 
de Janeiro indicated that there is a shortage 
of ready cash and that wholesale and retail 
trade are quiet. 

Import licensing of purchases in hard 
currency has been tightened considerably in 
the past 30 days and there are definite in- 
dications that it will become even more 
stringent in an attempt to solve the coun- 
try’s balance of payments difficulties. 





Visitors to Arabia Reminded 
of Religious Prohibitions 


All travelers contemplating visits to 
Saudi Arabia are reminded by the 
American Embassy at Jidda that all 
non-Muslims are forbidden to enter 
the two sacred cities of Mecca and 
Medina. Mecca is the most sacred city 
in the entire Islamic world. 



















[A telegram from the United States Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro, dated June 23, sum- 
marizes the provisions of an instruction of 
the Banking Fiscalization Department of 
the Bank of Brazil which was published on 
that date. Details of the new order will 
be published in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
as soon as the text is received. Its effect will 
be to relieve importers, who choose to exer- 
cise the option, from liability in case of 
future exchange rate fluctuations. This will 
be accomplished by allowing importers to 
apply for closing of hard-currency exchange 
immediately following the importation of a 
shipment. The exchange granted will be 
credited to a special account in the Bank 
of Brazil and the procedure will not of itself 
expedite dollar remittances, as the chron- 
ological file procedure continues in effect. 
The immediate closing of exchange proce- 
dure will also be available for the return 
of foreign capital invested in Brazil.] 

Although no official announcement has 
been made, press reports indicate that the 
Brazilian Government has purchased the 
formerly British-owned railways—Leopold- 
ina, Great Western, and Bahia Southwest- 
ern—at a cost of £10,000,000, £3,670,000, and 
£565,000, respectively. 

Dr. Guilhermo da Silveira, former Pres- 
ident of the Bank of Brazil, was appointed 
interim Minister of Finance upon the res- 
ignation of Sr. Correa e Castro on June 10. 
Sr. Pedro de Mendonca Lima, former interim 
Executive Director of the Superintendency 
of Money and Credit, was appointed interim 
President of the Bank of Brazil. 

The Occupation Authorities in Japan on 
June 5 signed a payments agreement with 
Brazil in order to be able to resume trade 
relations between the two countries. The 
economic mission which came from Japan 
investigated the possibilities of obtaining 
cotton from the State of Sao Paulo for sup- 
plying the Japanese textile industry. 

Because of exchange difficulties and delays 
in opening credits abroad, publishers com- 
plained of an impending shortage of news- 
print, which they had been importing from 
hard-currency countries. Steps were initi- 
ated in June to acquire supplies from Sweden 
and Finland, where Brazil has frozen credits. 

Textile workers of various mills in the 
State of Rio de Janeiro went on strike on 
June 1 for higher wages. The strike, of short 
duration, was settled by granting a 40 percent 
increase in pay. On June 16 workers in two 
textile mills at Niteroi, also in the State of 
Rio de Janeiro, went on strike and demanded 
a similar wage increase. 

Unofficial estimates of the current rice 
crop are 2,150,000 metric tons rough rice, as 
compared with 2,235,000 in the preceding 
year. Although the unofficial estimate of 
the planted area is 40,000 hectares larger than 
in the preceding year’s crop, rainfall during 
the critical growing period was below normal 
in the four southern States, which materially 
reduced production. Yields in Sao Paulo, 
Parana, and Rio Grande do Sul show the 
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greatest reduction. Export licenses are being 
withheld until an official estimate of the 
current crop is made and the domestic re- 
quirements ascertained. If consumption 
continues at the present level, it is expected 
that the amount available for export will not 
exceed 50,000 metric tons of milled rice. 

Estimates of the current coffee crop and 
stocks continue at low levels. The supply 
situation was reflected when authorization 
was granted by the Minister of Finance for 
the movement of the current 1949-50 crop. 
This authorization, issued June 9, allows for 
unrestricted movement of the current crop 
starting July 1, subject only to the following 
limitations on port stocks: Santos, 2,200,000 
bags; Rio de Janeiro and Niteroi, 700,000; 
Victoria, 300,000; Paranagua, 300,000; Angra 
dos Reis, 100,000; Bahia, 6,000; and Recife, 
50,000. 

Heavy rains during the harvest season 
damaged much of the Sao Paulo cotton crop. 
Quality was lowered and producers received 
considerably less than was expected in many 
instances. There is some speculation as to 
whether the Sao Paulo crop will approximate 
the previous estimated 206,000 metric tons. 

After several weeks of inactivity, shipments 
of castor-beans to the United States again 
gained momentum. Prices paid were re- 
ported to range from $103 to $108 per metric 
ton in northeastern Brazil. 

Representatives of the United States cocoa 
manufacturers’ association visited Bahia in 
early June at the invitation of the Governor. 
The delegation visited the cacao-producing 
region, the Cocoa Experimental Station, and 
the port at Ilheus, as well as Rio de Janeiro. 


British West 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


THREE New GOVERNMENTAL MARKETING 
Boarps ESTABLISHED IN NIGERIA FOR 
PaLm OIL, PEANUTS, AND COTTON 


Three separate governmental marketing 
boards have been established in Nigeria to 
control the purchase and oversea sale of 
that colony’s palm oil, peanuts, and cotton. 
The new boards, set up in April 1949, will 
operate along the lines of the cacao market- 
ing boards already established in the Gold 
Coast and in Nigeria. (It is understood that 
similar marketing boards are planned for 
the other British West African areas—Gold 
Coast, Gambia, and Sierra Leone.) 

The new Nigerian boards replace the West 
African Produce Control Board, which was 
set up by the United Kingdom in 194), orig- 
inally to control the marketing of West 
African cacao crops, but which subsequently 
extended its operations to include palm pro- 
duce and peanuts. Like their wartime pred- 
ecessor, the new boards will purchase crops 
from local producers at fixed prices and sell 
to oversea markets at world prices; the net 
proceeds will be used for price stabilization 
in the future and/or for agricultural re- 
search and developmental work. 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


NEw MONETARY REFORMS EFFECTED 
IN TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 


The American Consulate General in Taipei 
(Taihoku) reports that the Provincial Gov- 
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Information for Americans 
Going Abroad 


American tourists going abroad now 
may take with them a small pam- 
phlet which gives them the answers to 
questions Europeans may ask about 
the Marshall Plan. 

Entiled “Information on the Mar- 
shall Plan for Americans Going 
Abroad,”” the 1l-page, illustrated 
booklet was published by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration to 
provide tourists with a brief, pocket- 
sized summary of the operation of the 
European Recovery Program and to 
combat Communist propaganda by us- 
ing facts as a weapon for untruths. 

The booklet urges tourists to do 
their share in making the Marshall 
Plan succeed by helping Europeans 
to understand the program and the 
purposes it seeks to accomplish. 
About 125,000 copies have been printed 
for distribution to travel agencies, air 
lines, steamship companies and ECA 
missions abroad. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the ECA Office of Infor- 
mation, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
field offices. 











ernment of Taiwan (Formosa) announced 
new monetary reforms effective June 15, 
1949. A new currency issue, limited to 200,- 
000,000 new yen and backed by 800,000 ounces 
of gold, was released by the Chinese National 
Government to reimburse provincial ad- 
vances. [By the end of May it was reported 
that the Provincial Government had dis- 
bursed a total of 800,000 million old yen on 
behalf of the National Government. |] 

The exchange rate of the new Taiwan yen 
is equal to US$0.20. In addition, US$1 ex- 
changes for 200,000 old yen, which latter 
continues to circulate temporarily as a sub- 
sidiary currency. [It was reported that 
35,000,000 of the new yen would be sufficient 
to redeem the total outstanding old yen 
amounting to 1,400 billion. Thus the ex- 
change rate between the old yen and the 
new yen is 40,000 to 1.]| The new currency 
reportedly may be exchanged for gold to be 
deposited under a savings plan in the Bank 
of Taiwan or for gold credits to be used in 
payment for imports. Although gold, silver, 
and foreign currency may be privately held, 
only the first two may be privately ex- 
changed. The price of gold is about US$60 
an ounce. 

The National Government also made a 
trade loan to Taiwan amounting to US$10,- 
000,000 to finance imports and bolster the 
economy of the Province. In addition, 80 
percent of the foreign-exchange proceeds 
realized through exports must be surrendered 
to the Bank of Taiwan in return for import 
certificates; the remaining 20 percent must 
be exchanged for local currency. Although 
there are no import quotas for necessities, 
quotas have been established for luxury 
items. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RESTRICTED MAIL SERVICE AVAILABLE TO 
CHINA 

The United States Post Office Department 

announced in the Postal Bulletin of June 21, 


hat effective June 21, 1949, regular mail 
service, both surface and air, was being ex- 


tended to include the following Provinces in 
Nationalist China: 


Fukien Kweichow Taiwan (For- 
Hunan Ningsia mosa 
Kansu Sikang Tsinghai 
Kiangsi Sinkiang Yunnan 
Kwangsi Suiyuan 

Kwangtung Szechwan 


In addition, regular mail service, by sur- 
face only, has been extended to all other 
Provinces in China, including Manchuria, 
which are now under Communist control, 
Mail service is not available, however, to 
Outer Mongolia. 

At present, parcel-post service (limited to 
surface parcels) is available only to Taiwan 
(Formosa). 

It is recommended that, when possible, 
articles be addressed in Chinese characters 
in addition to English 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR THE EXCHANGE OF Goops 
CONCLUDED WITH ‘THREE "WESTERN 
ZONES OF GERMANY 


A trade agreement between Colombia and 
the three Western Zones of Germany was con- 
cluded on June 15, 1949, according to Joint 
Export-Import press release No. 103/49 of 
June 16. 

The agreement, providing for trade valued 
at $15,000,000 each way, will remain in force 
until May 31, 1950. Provision is made for 
automatic renewal for a period of 1 year. 

Germany is to receive from Colombia, in 
addition to its first shipment of bananas 
amounting to $3,000,000, coffee valued at $4,- 
000,000, hides and skins, tobacco, corn, rice, 
and sugar. 

In exchange, Western Germany is to export 
to Colombia optical goods and instruments, 
machinery, iron and steel products, chemi- 
cals, dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals, vehicles, 
mining equipment, and other manufactured 
consumer products. 

Payments, as a rule, wil! be in cash or on 
such terms as are customary in the trade 
involved in each case. Colombia had agreed 
to place at the disposal of its importers an 
amount of dollars at least equal to the total 
amount spent on Colombian exports to 
Western Germany. For the purpose of im- 
plementing this agreement, all payments for 
exports and imports will be recorded in a 
special account. Moreover, Western Ger- 
many will be required to pay for its banana 
imports only out of the proceeds of certain 
exports to Colombia. 

The agreement, postwar Germany's fourth 
with a South American country, is expected 
to bring about a considerable increase in 
trade with Colombia. 


Costa Rici 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INTERNATIONAL AIR PARCEL POST 


Effective July 1, 1949, air parcel-post serv- 
ice will be inaugurated from the United 
States to Costa Rica, subject to the general 
conditions and regulations as apply to sur- 
face mail. The postage rates applicable to 
air parcels for Costa Rica will be 79 cents for 
the first 4 ounces or fraction and 29 cents 
for each additional 4 ounces or fraction. 
Each air parcel must have affixed the blue 
Par Avion label (Form 2978). 
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Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty-FREE ENTRY OF FRESH Eccs 
RENEWED 


Importation of fresh eggs into Cuba free 
of all customs duties and charges other than 
the gross sales tax for the period August 1 
through December 1, 1949, has been author- 
ized by decree No. 1605 published in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of June 2, 1949. Specific author- 
ization of the Ministry of Commerce must be 
obtained by importers in order to participate 
in the benefits of this decree. Similar duty- 
free entry privileges were set forth in decree 
No. 408 of 1947 and were extended periodi- 
cally until March 1, 1949. 


DOCUMENTATION OF ‘TEXTILES: REGULA- 


TIONS FURTHER AMENDED 


Private individuals who send textiles, 
made-up or not, to Cuba as gifts or for per- 
sonal use are exempted from registration in 
the special Registry of Textile Exporters, 
when the limited quantity and infrequency 
of such shipments show that they are not of 
a commercial character, according to Cir- 
cular-Communication No. 21, published as 
Customs Circular No. 72 of June 7, 1949, 
amending Instruction No. 14—-J of March 25, 
1949. The amendment further provides that 
the Consular Invoice covering such a ship- 
ment may be certified in the Cuban Foreign 
Service Offices without the sworn statement 
and sample required by Instruction 14~J, 
provided the invoice states that the ship- 
ment is a gift or is for personal use. 

Circular-Communication No. 21 also ex- 
cludes textile products included in Paragraph 
113-C of the Cuban Customs Tariff ‘(cotton 
thread or yarn in cordage, rope, and twine, 
not braided, and made-up fishnets and ham- 
mocks of net) from all provisions of Instruc- 
tion 14-J 

|For previous announcements relating to 
Instruction No. 14-J, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY dated May 2, 1949, and May 30, 1949.] 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW BILATERAL TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH SPAIN 


An agreement between Denmark and Spain, 
providing for bilateral trade during the pe- 
riod March 16, 1949, to June 30, 1950, to a 
value of 50,000,000 Danish crowns in each 
direction, was signed at Madrid on May 14, 
1949, according to a report of June 13 from 
the United States Embassy at Copenhagen. 

Scheduled Danish exports to Spain include 
(in 1,000 crowns): Dried codfish and salted 
fish, 20,000; seed potatoes, 4,000; seeds, 2,000; 
horses, 2,000; insulin, 2,000; penicillin, 2,000; 
Various medicinals, 1,000; refrigerating 
plants, 1,500; Diesel engines, etc., 4,500; ce- 
ment machinery and allied articles, 4,600; 
and electrical machines and equipment, 800. 

The Spanish counter exports are to in- 
clude (in 1,000 crowns): Oranges, 10,000; 
lemons, 2,500; dried fruits, 4,000; almonds 
and apricot kernels, 2,500; rosin, 3,000 pyrites, 
4,200; and piece goods of cotton, wool, and 
rayon, 12,000. 


AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF Goops WITH 
NORWAY SIGNED 
A protocol covering the exchange of goods 
between Denmark and Norway for the pe- 
July 11, 1949 
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riod April 1, 1949, to March 31, 1950, supple- 
menting the basic trade agreement of March 
30, 1946, was signed in Oslo on April 13, 1949, 
according to a dispatch of May 23 from the 
American Embassy at Copenhagen. 

The principal Norwegian exports to Den- 
mark, estimated at 174,420,000 Danish crowns 
(US$1=4.799 Danish crowns), are newsprint 
and other paper, cardboard and paperboard, 
wood pulp, salted herring, whale oil, calcium 
nitrate, pyrites, ferro alloys, aluminum, and 
zinc. 

The 11,00 metric tons of whale oil to be 
furnished by Norway is estimated to cover 
the Danish requirements for margarine pro- 
duction for the rest of 1949. 

The principal Danish exports to Norway, 
estimated at about 150,000,000 Danish 
crowns, are sugar, rye, pork, superphosphate, 
and machinery and apparatus. 

The Norwegian export surplus of about 
24,420,000 Danish crowns will provide cover- 
age for a Norwegian trade debt to Denmark 
resulting from the protocol of the preceding 
period. 


sypt 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 
(Dated June 13, 1949) 


Preoccupied with new tax legislation, the 
continuation of martial law involving full 
communication censorship, examination of 
ships, a new bill proposing restrictions on 
foreign acquisition of agricultural land, con- 
tinued arbitrary taxation claims going back 
to 1938, the shortage of hard currency and 
the impossibility of obtaining dollars through 
third countries’ sterling sales, business has 
been marking time. The shares market has 
continued the weak and fluctuating trenc 
that has been evidenced for the past several 
months. 

The Egyptian dollar position remained 
weak during the past month, with no prospect 
of immediate improvement. Despite the 
financial accord with the United Kingdom of 
March 31, 1949, and the quotas established 
by the Egyptian import control for the 
issuance of dollar import licenses, the ex- 
change situation remains the principal prob- 
lem to be faced by foreign importers. 

Customs receipts from March 1 to May 25 
showed an increase of nearly £E1,000,000 
compared with the corresponding period of 
last year; total receipts were £E13,698,714 
against £E12,717,217. 

Government securities continued strong 
throughout the period, although other se- 
curity values were weak and fluctuating. The 
outlook of the financial community as a 
whole remains gloomy. The view has been 
frequently expressed that unless foreign 
markets are found for Egyptian cotton and 
textile products, and dollars can be obtained 
in greater quantities, no early upturn in 
general business may be anticipated. 

The national budget estimate for the com- 
ing fiscal year was approved by the cabinet 
at the end of May and has been sent to 
Parliament. The total estimate amounts to 
£E193,000,000, of which £E52,000,000 is for 
defense. 

A bill regulating employment policy and 
an improved salary scale for Government 
officials was also approved by the Cabinet and 
a credit of £E250,000 was opened to meet 
the expenses involved. 

The Egyptian Government is considering 
extending certain facilities to foreign com- 
panies operating in Egypt which may wish 
to adopt Egyptian nationality. It is reported 
that these facilities will include a reduc- 
tion in the percentage of Egyptian capital 


from the 51 percent at present required for 
Egyptian companies to 40 percent, and an 
increase in the number of foreigners on the 
boards of the companies from the present 
25 percent to about 40 percent. Certain 
reductions may also be effected in taxa- 
tion for companies deciding to become E2yp- 
tianized. 

The supply of medium and lower grades of 
Karnak cotton on the free market is now 
less than the demand for current delivery. 
To enable merchants to fill their orders, the 
Government has agreed to exchange its stocks 
of these grades for higher grade Karnak from 
the free market. The amounts exchanged 
are adjusted according to the values of the 
grades involved. 

Because of the light supply situation of 
long-staple varieties, prices on the spot 
market showed a sharp gain during the 
month, averaging approximately 9 tallaries 
per canter (1 tallari—US$0.83; 1 canter= 
99.05 pounds). 

Commercial agreements have been con- 
cluded with India, Pakistan, and Saudi Arabia 
and sent to Parliament for ratification. De- 
tails on the provisions of the first two are 
still unavailable. The pact with Saudi 
Arabia signed on May 29 regulates commodi- 
ties which may be imported by Egypt from 
that country and the payments to be made 
for them. Negotiations also are under way 
for an agreement on a most-favored-nation 
basis. An allotment of a site at Jidda for 
a permanent exhibition of Egyptian manu- 
factured goods was made. 

The Egyptian-Swiss trade agreement of 
1948 has been extended for 6 months, start- 
ing May 1. Swiss spinners will be supplied 
with Egyptian F. G. Karnak cotton at a 
stipulated price, and steps will be taken to 
supply the spinners with other cotton vari- 
eties, the prices of which will be fixed on the 
basis of the price of F. G. Gshmuni. Egyp- 
tian authorities have earmarked 30,600,000 
Swiss francs, the proceeds from cotton sales 
and other exports, to be used for the import 
of certain essential articles such as patent 
medicines, textiles, watches, and Govern- 
ment-required commodities. 

A Polish delegation is in Egypt negotiating 
for a trade agreement in which Egyptian cot- 
ton will be sold in exchange for Polish com- 
modities. Negotiations are likewise proceed- 
ing for such agreements with Hungary and 
Yugoslavia. 

An American representative of SCAP, who 
has been in Cairo for several weeks, has ne- 
gotiated an agreement for a balanced ex- 
change of goods, and it is reported that an 
Egyptian technical mission may be sent to 
Japan to publicize Egyptian cotton and agri- 
cultural products in the near future. 

For several months Russia has been pro- 
posing an exchange of some 100,000 tons of 
wheat for Egyptian cotton. The Egyptian 
Government finally decided to call for a sup- 
ply of this quantity of wheat, with payment 
of cotton in open bids. It is understood that 
several offers have been received, one cover- 
ing Russian wheat for £E25 per ton, and 
others for United States and South American 
wheat for £E23. 

As part of a large irrigation project now 
under way is a dam at the southern end of 
Lake Tana near the headwaters of the Blue 
Nile; a dam across the Albert Nile at Mutir, 
Lake Albert; the draining of a swamp area 
in the Sudan; and the construction of vari- 
ous reservoirs on the Nile between Khartoum 
and Wadi Halfa. Agreements have been 
reached, or negotiations are under way, for 
all of these schemes. The estimated cost 
for the entire project is £KE60,000,000, and 
the estimated time for completion is from 
20 to 25 years. 

The Government has approved and appro- 
priated money for an Egyptian exhibit at 
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the Vienna International Fair September 11- 
18, 1949. The rather extensive Egyptian ex- 
hibit recently shown in Milan will be moved 
to Vienna. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


LAWS OF INDIVIDUAL LABOR CONTRACTS AND 
INTERNAL LABOR REGULATIONS 


The Council of Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of the Republic of El Salvador, by 
decree No. 157 published in the Diario Oficial 
of June 3, 1949, regulates, with certain ex- 
ceptions, the relationships between the pro- 
prietors of commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments and the individual workers of 
those establishments. Application of the 
decree is limited to those commercial and 
industrial companies and establishments 
which are subject to commercial licensing 
and to certain other specified establishments 
such as clubs, bars, beauty parlors, and ur- 
ban construction companies and mining 
companies. 

Excluded from the provisions are the types 
of activity engaged in by the important 
American companies operating in El Salva- 
dor. Classes of workers not covered by the 
decree include the following: Apprentices; 
agricultural workers; workers in sugar and 
coffee processing plants; workers performing 
piece work in their own homes; the self- 
employed or those employed on a commis- 
sion basis; marine workers and workers on 
other navigable waters; workers on air lines; 
workers in electric light, power, and com- 
munication services; and railway workers. 
The exceptions are to be covered by future 
specific legislation. 

The ratio of foreign to Salvadoran em- 
ployees is established by the law. Under 
usual conditions, a company may not em- 
ploy less than 90 percent Salvadorans, who 
may not receive less than 85 percent of the 
pay roll. In computing this percentage, ad- 
ministrative officers and technicians are ex- 
empted, but the company is under obliga- 
tion to train administrative and technical 
personnel to take their places eventually. 
The Ministry of Labor is empowered to give 
blanket exemption to the above in order 
to encourage the establishment of busi- 
nesses. 

The individual labor contract is defined as 
the verbal or written agreement under which 
a worker agrees to work for an employer in 
return for a wage. The form in which a 
written contract should be prepared is set 
forth, and it is stated that in the absence 
of a written contract, it will be presumed 
that the verbal conditions are not inferior 
to those of the majority of the workers in 
the same company doing similar work. 

Articles 22 through 29 establish the 
grounds for a suspension of the individual 
labor contract, and set forth the penalties 
for illegal suspension. In the case of ill- 
ness of the employee, the employer is obliged 
to pay him during the illness for a period 
not to exceed 3 months. Prenatal and post- 
natal vacations of 2 or 3 months must be 
given, extent depending on the length of 
time the employee has been with the com- 
pany. 

Article 30 enumerates the legal grounds 
permitted an employer for terminating a 
contract and discharging the employee. No 
remuneration need be paid to the worker 
whose discharge is justified. However, the 
worker has the right of appeal to the local 
labor authorities, and if he can prove that 
the contract was terminated without justi- 
fication, the employer is obliged to pay wages 
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graduated according to the length of em- 
ployment as follows: Half a month’s wages 
if the worker has been employed less than 
3 months; 1 month’s wages, if he has been 
employed more than 3 months but less than 
1 year; 3 months’ wages, if he has been em- 
ployed more than 1 but less than 5 years; 
over 5 years’ employment requires 3 months’ 
wages for every period of 5 years or fraction 
exceeding 2 years. 

Mutual responsibilities of the employers 
and of the workers are enumerated, and 
general penalties for infractions of the law 
are established. 


INTERNAL LABOR REGULATIONS 


Decree No. 158, also published in the Diario 
Oficial of June 3, 1949, requires that the pro- 
prietors of all commercial and industrial es- 
tablishments employing 10 or more workers 
draft “Internal Labor Regulations” setting 
forth the basic shop working rules. The 
draft must be submitted to the National De- 
partment of Labor for approval. Once ap- 
proved, the regulations must be posted in 
the shop and will take effect 10 days after 
such posting. The basic shop rules must 
cover working hours, rest hours, day and 
hour of pay, disciplinary provisions, health 
and safety precautions, etc. The Depart- 
ment of Labor may require the insertion of 
any other provisions it sees fit. 

The decree provides that the employer may 
sucpénd a worker for a period of 1 day for 
any infraction of the regulations. Further, 
each company must submit upon demand its 
pay-roll schedules to the Inspectors of the 
National Department of Labor, and is re- 
quired to comply with the payments speci- 
fied on the pay rolls. 

Agricultural and cattle establishments are 
exempt from the provisions of the decree. 


France 


Exchange and Finance 


BELGIAN FraANC Now TRADED ON OFFICIAL 
FREE MARKET IN PARIS 


Trading in Belgian francs was begun June 
10, 1949, on the official “free market” in 
Paris (under much the same regulations as 
govern the other currencies traded on this 
market) by Avis (Notice) No. 405 of the Of- 
fice des Changes published in the French 
Journal Officiel of June 10, 1949. The regu- 
lations govern transfers between Metropoli- 
tan France (comprising Continental France, 
defined as including the principality of 
Monaco and the territory of the Saar; Cor- 
sica; and Algeria); Tunisia; the French Zone 
of Morocco; and Indochina, on the one hand, 
and the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union 
on the other. Further instructions are to 
be issued regarding transfers to and from 
the rest of the French franc monetary area. 

Financial transfers from Belgium to 
France may be made by the sale of Belgian 
francs on the free market or by debiting a 
Belgian free account in francs. French ex- 
ports and accessory charges, however, must 
be invoiced in Belgian francs and paid in 
the same currency, half of which is disposed 
of through the Exchange Stabilization Fund 
at the rate of 100 Belgian francs— 488.40 
French francs, and the remainder on the 
free market at the prevailing rate. 

Application may be made to the Office des 
Changes for transfer of “normal and cur- 
rent” payments from France to Belgium. 
Financial transfers are handled either by the 
purchase of Belgian francs on the free mar- 
ket or by creating a Belgian free account in 
francs. Payment for French merchandise 
imports must, however, be made in Belgian 


francs purchased half from the Stabilization 
Fund at the rate of 100 Belgian francs equal 
489.90 French francs and half on the free 
market at the prevailing rate. Thus the 
“mid-rate” applies to foreign trade trans- 
actions including accessory freight and in- 
surance charges, and the free-market rate 
applies to all other transactions. 

The currencies now traded on the free 
market, in addition to the Belgian franc, 
include the Swiss franc, the United States 
dollar, the Portuguese escudo, and the re. 
cently established Djibouti franc. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, France, 
“Exchange and Finance,” February 14 and 
October 30, 1948.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISED REGULATIONS FOR GIFT PACKAGES 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Revised regulations governing the impor- 
tation of duty- and tax-free gift packages 
from the United States have been established 
in France, states a report of May 24, 1949, 
from the U. S. Embassy at Paris. 

The following is a summary of the new 
regulations: 

The following types of gift packages sent 
from the United States may enter Metropoli- 
tan France free of duty and taxes and with- 
out an import license, under an agreement 
signed December 23, 1948, between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and France in 
accordance with the Economic Cooperation 
Agreement between the United States and 
France signed June 28, 1948: 

I. Supplies of relief goods and standard 
packs donated to or purchased by United 
States voluntary nonprofit relief agencies 
qualified under Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration regulations and consigned to 
such charitable organizations (including 
French branches of these agencies), as have 
been or hereafter will be approved by the 
French Government; 

II. Relief packages from residents of the 
United States sent by parcel post or other 
commercial channels to individuals residing 
in Metropolitan France, whether privately 
packed or by order placed with a commercial 
firm; 

III. Standard packs put up by United 
States voluntary nonprofit relief agencies, or 
their agents, qualified under ECA regulations 
for the account of persons residing in the 
United States and addressed to individuals 
residing in Metropolitan France 

Relief packages and standard packs, as re- 
ferred to above, must contain only nonper- 
ishable food; clothing and shoes for every 
day use; clothes-making and shoe-making 
materials; mailable medical and health sup- 
plies the admission of which is permitted 
under French regulations and household sup- 
plies and utensils; expressly excluding 


1. Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes; 

2. Alcohol and alcoholic beverages; 

3. Luxury clothing, hides, furs, textiles of 
silk or nylon, gloves, or other articles 
of like nature. 


Such relief packages and standard packs 
must not exceed, in any case, 44 pounds in 
weight and must be intended only for the 
personal use of the addressee and his or her 
immediate family; 

Supplies of relief goods and standard packs 
donated to or purchased by United States 
voluntary nonprofit relief agencies qualified 
under ECA regulations and consigned to such 
charitable organizations as have been or 
hereafter will be approved by the French Gov- 
ernment (see paragraph I above) may in- 
clude, in addition to products and articles 
permitted in relief packages and standard 
packs, upon special authorization of the 
French Customs Administration at the re- 
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quest of the charitable organization (includ- 
ing French branches of United States volun- 
tary nonprofit relief agencies) to which such 
goods are consigned, any product or article 
which is not expressly specified in subpara- 
graphs (1), (2), and (3) above. 

The French Government may limit the 


quantities of any product or article which. 


may be included in any relief package or 
standard pack and the number of relief pack- 
ages or standard packs which any one ad- 
dressee may receive free of duty in any 
month. Present directives issued by the 
French Government limit the quantity of 
rationed goods (coffee, sugar, and edible oils) 
to 26.4 pounds per destinee, per month, of 
which no more than 6.6 pounds may be coffee. 
Relief packages and standard packs contain- 
ing quantities of any product or article in 
excess of such limitations or those for any 
one addressee in excess of the maximum 
monthly number or quantity so prescribed 
will not be entitled to duty-free entry. 

Relief packages from residents of the 
United States sent by parcel post or other 
commercial channels to individuals residing 
in Metropolitan France, whether privately 
packed or by order placed with a commercial 
firm (see paragraph II above) must show the 
name of the shipper and the destinee, be ac- 
companied by a detailed description of con- 
tents and declaration of value, and be labeled 
“U. S. A. Gift Parcel.” Grouped shipments 
of relief packages must also carry these nota- 
tions on each package but, in addition, the 
entire shipment must be accompanied by a 
list in duplicate of the names and addresses 
of the shippers and destinees and a declara- 
tion that it contains free packages sent in 
accordance with the Franco-American Agree- 
ment on gift packages from the United States. 
Furthermore, insofar as possible all guaran- 
ties must be undertaken to assure delivery 
of the packages to the destinees indicated. 

Standard packs to be distributed by char- 
itable organizations approved by the French 
Government need not carry the names and 
addresses of individual shippers and destinees 
nor the marking “U. S. A. Gift Parcel’; how- 
ever, shipments of such standard packs must 
be accompanied by a declaration of their 
contents and value and a statement as to 
their use for consumption (i. e. noncommer- 
cial purposes). 

Recipients of relief packages and standard 
packs must be able to furnish proof, at the 
request of the French Customs Administra- 
tion, that no person residing in France has 
directly or indirectly made payment there- 
for in France or abroad. 

In accordance with provisions of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, postage rates 
on “relief packages’ sent by surface means 
to France, and endorsed “U.S. A. Gift Parcel” 
have been reduced from 14 cents to 6 cents 
per pound. 


Import DuTIES RESTORED, SUSPENDED, OR 
REDUCED ON VARIOUS PRODUCTS 


Import duties have been restored, sus- 
pended, or reduced in France on specified 
products by an order of June 3, published in 
the French Journal Officiel and effective 
June 4, 1949, according to a report of June 8 
from the United States Embassy, Paris. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
27, 1949, for preliminary announcement of 
the restoration of duties. |] 


RESTORATION OF DUTIES 


Import duties, suspended since July 8, 1944, 
have been restored on the following products 
(French tariff item numbers in parentheses) : 

(Ex 23 A and B) Fresh-water fish, fresh 
(live or dead) or preserved in a fresh condi- 
tion (except trout); (33 A) eggs in the shell, 
fresh or preserved by cold or by any other 
permitted process; 
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(Ex 67 A) Edible mushrooms; (67 B) 
olives and capers; (67 D) onions, shallots, and 
garlic; (ex 67 E) new potatoes; (67 F) 
asparagus; (67 G) cabbages; (ex 67 H) spin- 
ach and various salads (except Witloof 
chicory); (671) carrots, turnips, salad beets, 
salsify and other similar edible roots; (67 K) 
cucumbers, gherkins, eggplants, squash, mar- 
rows, and similar products; (67 L) arti- 
chokes; (68 B) desiccated, dehydrated, or 
drained potatoes, whether or not cut in 
pieces or slices; (68 C) other desiccated, de- 
hydrated, or drained vegetables, whether or 
not cut in pieces, in slices or mixed 
(juliennes) : 

(69 A to F) Pulse; 

(71 A, C, D, and E) Fresh or dried dates, 
coconuts, Brazil nuts, cashew nuts, anacard 
nuts, and similar fruits, in the shell or 
shelled; pineapples and other tropical fruits; 
(73) figs; (ex 74 A) fresh, unforced grapes; 
(74 B) raisins; (75 A to F) shell fruits, fresh 
or dried; (76 A to C) fresh apples, pears, and 
quinces; (ex 78 A) unforced, fresh straw- 
berries; (78 B) raspberries; (78 C) currants 
and gooseberries; (78 D) whortleberries and 
other berries; (79 A and B) other fresh 
fruits; (80 A to F) apples, pears, quinces, 
stone fruits, berries and other fruits, dried or 
drained, whether or not cut in pieces or 
sliced; 

(103 A to D) Pulse and fruit flours, not 
elsewhere specified or included; 

(119 A to F) Plants, parts of plants, seeds, 
and fruits used for human food or for fod- 
der, not elsewhere specified or included; 

(129 A and B) Pectin; (170) lactose; 

(Ex 190 A) Vegetables, potherbs, fruit, and 
other plants or parts of plants preserved 
without vinegar, whether or not seasoned or 
cooked, without meat or fish, put up in tins, 
glasses, jars, and hermetically sealed con- 
tainers (except mushrooms, truffles, tomatoes 
and tomato sauces, asparagus, cucumbers, 
gherkins, olives, picholines and capers); (ex 
190 B) vegetables, potherbs and other plants 
or parts of plants, preserved without vinegar, 
whether or not seasoned or cooked, without 
meat or fish, put up otherwise than in tins, 
glasses, jars, and hermetically sealed con- 
tainers, that is, put up in casks, vats, etc., 
weighing, gross weight, more than 10 kilo- 
grams (22 pounds) (except mushrooms, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, gherkins, olives, picho- 
lines and capers), in casks, vats, etc., weigh- 
ing 10 kilograms and less (except preserved 
tomatoes ) ; 

(191 B and C) Preserved fruit, whole, in 
quarters or in pieces, without alcohol; (193) 
fruit stews, purees and pulps without sugar 
or honey; (194) jams, fruit jellies, marma- 
lades, “compotes,”” stews, purees, and pulps, 
sweetened; 

(669) Casein and caseinates not elsewhere 
specified or included; 

(Ex 881) Cotton linters, washed, scoured 
or cleaned (in the mass, slabs or sheets). 

As an exception, import duties will con- 
tinue suspended on cotton linters, washed, 
scoured, or cleaned, in sheets, imported 
within the limits of a quota fixed by a spe- 
cial order of June 3 at 8,000 tons for France 
and Algeria for the year 1949. Imports un- 
der the quota are subject to special license 
from the Direction of Miscellaneous Indus- 
tries and of Textiles of the Secretariat of 
State for Commerce. 

The above listed products dispatched in 
direct shipment to the territory of importa- 
tion before June 4 and which shall be de- 
clared for consumption without having been 
warehoused or placed in customs custody, 
will continue to benefit by the previous sus- 
pension of import duties. 

The provision of this order of June 3 re- 
storing duties does not apply in the oversea 
departments of Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
Guiana, and Reunion. 


Import DuTIES SUSPENDED 


Import duties have been suspended on the 
following products (French tariff item num- 
bers in parentheses) : 

(351) Phosphorus; (ex 354 B) soots of 
mazut containing vanadium; and (ex 1190) 
manufactures for insulating purposes, with 
a base of magnesium carbonate or of other 
materials, not specified or included else- 
where. 


Import DuTY REDUCED ON CERTAIN NEWSREEL 
FILM NEGATIVES 


By the same order of June 3, the import 
duty on perforated, exposed, undeveloped 
newsreel film negatives has been reduced 
from 2,000 francs to 500 francs per kilogram, 
semigross weight. Only films produced by 
film newsreel producers and of less than 310 
meters in length, relating to events of 
political, historical, social, economic, sport, 
military, scientific, literary, folklore, tourist, 
fashion, or social news subjects may benefit 
by the reduced duty. 

[For previous announcements on restora- 
tion of import duties in France see Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of January 31, 
June 5, December 20 and 27, 1948, January 
3 and July 4, 1949.] 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


1949 BupDGET OF THE SOVIET ZONE 


The Soviet Zone budget for the period 
April through December 1949 was recently 
passed by the German Economics Commis- 
sion of the Soviet Zone, according to the 
foreign press. The budget provides for ex- 
penditures of 10,810,000,000 Deutsche marks 
(East) and receipts of 11,985,000,000 Deutsche 
marks (East) for the period from April 1 
to December 31, 1949. During the fiscal year 
1948, expenditures amounted to 12,890,000,- 
000 reichsmarks and revenues to 13,254,000,- 
000 reichsmarks. 

Increased centralization of the economy 
is evident from the fact that about two- 
thirds of the expenditures are to be made 
by the central administration and only one- 
third by the Land (state) and local govern- 
ments. Among the principal expenditures 
are finance, transport, and communication 
services which account for 43 percent of the 
total expenditures; industry and commerce, 
24 percent; and education and welfare, 16 
percent. Some 786,000,000 DM are to be 
spent on investments, which is more than 
double the amount allocated in the 1948 
budget. Other expenditures are as follows: 
800,000,000 DM for nationalized enterprises, 
including 421,000,000 DM for investments 
and 300,000,000 DM for raw materials; 111,- 
000,000 DM for agricultural machine cen- 
ters; 2,500,000,000 DM for health and wel- 
fare, of which only 558,000,000 DM are con- 
tained in the budget (contemplated social 
insurance expenditures of 2,000,000,000 DM 
appear to be outside the budget provisions) ; 
and 908,000,000 DM for education. 

The German Economic Commission has 
been authorized to spend any savings result- 
ing from reduction of administrative costs on 
economic, welfare, and cultural purposes. 
Land governments have also been author- 
ized to spend half of any surplus revenue in 
excess of budgetary estimates for the same 
purposes. The Laender will transfer 3,644,- 
000,000 DM-— approximately half of their 
revenue—to the Economics Commission, but 
part of this sum is expected to be paid to 
the Soviet Military Administration as repa- 
rations. According to the Soviet-licensed 
press, reparations are scheduled at a maxi- 
mum of 1,035,000,000 DM in 1949; in 1948, 
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some 3,150,000,000 DM in reparations were 
claimed from the Laender in addition to an 
unspecified amount from the Central Ad- 
ministration. 

It is anticipated that taxes will provide 46 
percent of the revenues in April—-December 
1949, compared with 60 percent during 1948. 
This reduction is said to be due to the tax 
reform, which became effective April 1, 1949. 
However, it is noted that the profits of the 
“Free Shops” are not included in these esti- 
mates. These state-owned stores sell ra- 
tioned goods at relatively high prices and 
the revenues resulting therefrom may be 
considered as a form of indirect taxation. 
Other principal sources of revenue are: 
Financial services, 25 percent; and transpor- 
tation and communications, 15 percent. 


HAMBURG SETS ASIDE FUNDS FOR SERVIC- 
ING FOREIGN LIABILITIES 


The city of Hamburg included in its budget 
for the year ended March 31, 1949, 65,000,000 
Deutsche marks (about $19,500,000) for serv- 
icing its foreign liabilities, of which 48,000,- 
000 marks were earmarked for amortization, 
principally of the 6 percent dollar and ster- 
ling loan of 1926, according to the foreign 
press. For the current fiscal year, about 
5,000,000 marks were appropriated. 

According to the Hamburg authorities, 
these amounts belong to the creditors, even 
though there is no possibility of transferring 
the funds abroad at the present time. 


Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS ON IMPORTS OF DUTY-FREE 
RELIEF GoOoDs 


The Greek Ministry of Finance addressed 
a circular dated April 18, 1949, to all Customs 
authorities in Greece, setting forth the regu- 
lations affecting the duty-free importation of 
relief goods sent gratuitously to welfare in- 
stitutions for distribution, according to a 
report of May 20 from the United States 
Embassy, Athens. 

Relief goods consigned to welfare institu- 
tions enumerated in the circular are exempt 
from import duty, tax, and other import 
charges and are to be delivered without prior 
approval by the Ministry of Finance. De- 
livery is to be made upon presentation of the 
declaration bill (except for parcel-post pack- 
ages) and other required shipping docu- 
ments, and evidence, such as correspondence 
and consular certificates that the relief goods 
were sent free of charge and are to be so 
distributed. 

Goods which are not to be used for relief 
but for carrying out the work of relief agen- 
cles are governed by special regulations vary- 
ing with the organization involved. 

When parcel-post packages are consigned 
to welfare organizations, the recipients must 
submit to the Post Office Service an applica- 
tion requesting that the parcel be sent to 
the customhouse. The parcel is then sent to 
the customhouse together with the declara- 
tion bill, after postal charges are paid. 


COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENTS AGREEMz..TS 
WITH ITALY SIGNED 


Commercial and payments agreements 
were signed by Greece and Italy on April 
14, 1949, effective for 1 year from date of 
signature, according to published Govern- 
ment sources. The agreements may be tac- 
itly renewed for 1-year periods; subject to 
termination upon 2 months’ notice. 

The commercial agreement provides that 
goods are to be invoiced in United States 
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dollars. Greece will supply Italy with $3,- 
750,000 worth of goods, principally tobacco, 
and also with 8,058 metric tons of goods, 
principally colophony. In return, Greece will 
receive merchandise valued at approximately 
$13,500,000, consisting chiefly of food prod- 
ucts, machinery and apparatus, chemical 
fertilizers, and textiles. 

Under terms of the payments agreement, 
the Italian Exchange Office is to open a non- 
interest-bearing dollar account in the name 
of the Bank of Greece for the deposit of pay- 
ments in Italy, and to be charged with pay- 
ments by individuals or agencies in Greece. 
Payments by importers and to exporters are 
to be made by each of the Governments in 
their national currency. An attached ex- 
change of notes provides that the dollar 
amounts of payment orders, transferred to 
the Italian Exchange Office by the Bank of 
Italy, are to be converted as follows: 5) per- 
cent on the basis of the average monthly rate 
for the United States export dollar; 50 per- 
cent on the basis of the closing quotation 
for the United States export dollar on the 
Rome Stock Exchange on the day preceding 
the transfer of the payment order. 

The conversion in Greece of dollars into 
drachmas and vice versa is to be made on 
the basis of the official Bank of Greece rate 
of exchange, plus an amount equal to the 
quotation of the dollar exchange certificate 
in effect on the date of the transaction. The 
exchange of notes further provides that the 
Greek deficit on trade account is to be 
covered by the utilization of Greek drawing 
rights on Italy set at $7,000,000 under the 
payment and compensation agreement of 
October 16, 1948. 


Haiti 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated June 24, 1949) 


A marked recession of commercial activity 
in Haiti has been evident during the past 
2 months. April figures on international 
trade, just made available, show that the 
total value of foreign trade during that 
month decreased by almost 14,000,000 gourdes 
(5 gourdes=US$1) from that of the month 
of March. Imports were down by 6,579,000 
gourdes and exports by 7,337,000 gourdes 
However, a slight favorable balance of trade 
was maintained. 

The summer months, referred to in Haiti as 
“the dead season,” are marked by the end 
of the coffee harvesting and exporting sea- 
son, the termination of cane grinding, re- 
duced tourist business and sluggishness in 
retail and wholesale business activity as many 
people move to mauntain areas or travel to 
less tropical countries. 

Merchants recently have been attempting 
to reduce high priced inventories, frequently 
at a loss, and purchases abroad are marked 
by extreme conservatism in the face of fall- 
ing prices and a return to the conditions of 
a buyer’s market. Such periods of relative 
inactivity are, of course, characterized by a 
sharp drop in Government revenues, which 
derive largely from export and import tariffs. 

As a boost to tourism, and presumably 
dictated by the need for increased hotel 
accommodations during the period of the 
Bicentennial Exposition, a law was passed 
setting up a special account of $250,000 in 
the National Bank for the encouragement of 
hotel construction. Although a new, modern 
50-room hotel, the largest in Haiti, is now 
approaching completion, hotel facilities are 
still insufficient to take care of the numbers 
of tourists expected to attend the Exposition, 


scheduled to last from December 1949 unti] 
June of 1950. 

The contract between the Haitian Govern. 
ment and the International Automatic Elec- 
tric Corporation for materials to be used in 
modernizing and improving the Republic's 
telephone system has been published. In. 
teresting features of the contract are the 
sliding cost schedules, based upon prevailing 
world prices for copper and lead, a clause 
stipulating the settlement of possible dif- 
ferences through the facilities of the Inter- 
American Arbitration Commission, and a 
guaranty by the American concern that ma- 
terials required for telephone service within 
the Exposition grounds will be delivered for 
shipment by October 1. 

The President has announced the Govern- 
ment’s intention of establishing an agricul- 
tural bank for financing loans to agricultural] 
producers. Though details have evidently 
not yet been worked out, it is understood 
that the bank will &ctually function as a de- 
pendency of the National Bank. Such a 
move has been discussed at various times in 
the past and now appears to have official 
endorsement. 

Following the signing by the Government 
of contracts covering the construction and 
operation of two sugar mills by a Cuban 
group, it has now been ascertained that 
Cuban interests are also entering the boom- 
ing sisal market. Construction is said to 
have commenced on a decorticating plant in 
northern Haiti, which will operate both on 
peasant-produced sisal and on sisal produced 
on leased lands 

An American oil company has completed 
the installation of a gas-bottling plant on 
the outskirts of Port-au-Prince. Although 
this company introduced bottled gas into the 
local market some time ago, importing the 
charged cylinders, the new plant will dras- 
tically lower the price to the consumer 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CIGARETTE AND TOBACCO IMPORT PERMITS 
REQUIRED 


The Haitian Government Tobacco Monop- 
oly, in a notice published in the official jour- 
nal, Le Moniteur, of June 12, 1949, announced 
that cigarettes and tobacco, in addition to 
cigars |see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 4, 194)|, imported without a permit will 
be seized on arrival at the Haitian customs. 

|For announcement of the Haitian To- 
bacco Monopoly Law see FoREIGN COMMEFCE 
WEEKLY of April 3, 1948] 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated June 16, 1949) 


During the first quarter of 1949 a total of 
2,677,293 stems of bananas were shipped from 
Honduras by the Tela Railroad Co. and the 
Standard Fruit and Steamship Co. This was 
1,212,356 stems fewer than for the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year. The large 
decrease is attributed to severe blow-downs 
suffered in the third quarter of 1918 and to 
the extremely dry weather during the early 
part of '9°9. Of the stems exported, about 
3 percent were grown by independent plant- 
ers. Fewer independents than formerly sold 
fruit because more of their farms have be- 
come infected with the Panama disease. As 
of the end of March, the larger of the two 
fruit companies had 40,194 acres in Honduras 
under cultivation in bananas and the second 
company had 14,797 acres. The acreages of 
both were slightly larger than a year ago. 
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Work on a 400,000-lempira project to bring 
water to Tegucigalpa has begun. The pipe 
line, which will vary in size from 12 to 22 
inches, will be about 18 kilometers long and 
will include a 4,000-meter tunnel. Construc- 
tion is supposed to be completed in 21, years. 
Newspapers report that the new source of 
water will supply 10,000,000 liters daily. This 
project will alleviate shortages that have been 
widely felt. 

Attacks upon the Free Trade Treaty with 
El] Salvador, signed in 1918, continued. Sev- 
eral editorials bitterly complained that the 
treaty was a detriment to Honduras. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Honduras, meet- 
ing in Tegucigalpa, urged that the treaty 
be renegotiated so that it would contain a 
larger degree of mutuality. 

A considerable amount of publicity has 
been given to the opening of an 80-kilometer 
road between Morazan and Yoro. This road 
was constructed by a concessionaire in order 
to exploit the timber resources of the region 
in which he has a grant. 

Authorization to operate a third radio sta- 
tion, called “HROW,” Radio Monserrat, in 
Tegucigalpa has been granted. It will oper- 
ate on both long and short wave. 

The first rather large shipment of textiles 
from Japan has been received. No ship- 
ments of any kind are known to have been 
received from Germany. 

Consideration is being given by the Gov- 
ernment to the minting of additional small 
coins, particularly, to l-centavo and 5-cen- 
tavo pieces. One of the theater chains has 
complained to the Government that it is un- 
able to make change because of the shortage 
of such coins. It has been suggested that 
steps should be taken to reduce the propor- 
tion of United States coins that circulate in 
the country 


CaArv 
Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ON VARIOUS PRODUCTS 


MODIFIED 


IMPORT DUTIES 


Modifications were made in the import 
duties on several items of the Hungarian cus- 
toms tariff by decree No. 7,336 2,790 /1940 
Korm, promulgated in Official Gazette No. 67 
of March 26, 1949 

The decree, which was put into force on 
the day of publication, provided that in some 
cases certain modifications should become 
effective retroactively to several previous 
dates. 

Except for a special permit, no import duty 
is being imposed until December 31, 1949, on 
the following commodities: Various oils and 
fats weighing up to 7,000 metric tons, ‘“‘Mo- 
toxon”’ products used as plant powder or 
spray in amounts up to 750 kilograms, and 
rolled wires of certain diameters for wire 
drawing plants 

The privilege of duty-free treatment for 
sieve wire gauzes not over 169-centimeter 
diameter for paper and cardboard mills is 
also extended to asbestos, cement, and slate 
factories. 

Impregnated pine poles up to 5,500 cubic 
meters, on the basis of a special permit, are 
liable to an increased import duty until 
December 31, 1949. 

The decree also made various modifica- 
tions in the text of the customs tariff. 





Soap production in Bizonal Germany in 
March 1949 rose to 4,500 metric tons, from 
3,400 tons in February, but the output of 


washing powders dropped 1,800 tons to 15,500 
tons. 


July 11, 1949 





Mail Service to Arab Palestine 
Established 


Effective at once, unregistered let- 
ters and post cards, surface and air, 
will be accepted for the following 
places in Palestine under Arab con- 
trol, according to a U. 8. Postal Bulle- 
tin dated June 21: Bethlehem, Gaza, 
Hebron, Jerusalem, Jenin, Jericho, 
Khan Yunis, Nablus, Ramallah, and 
Tulkarem. Articles for the part of 
Jerusalem under Israeli control must 
be addressed “Jerusalem, via Israel.” 
Letters may weigh up to 4 pounds 6 
ounces, and may contain merchandise. 
Articles may be sent by air if pre- 
paid 25 cents per half-ounce (10 cents 
each for air-letter sheets). 











India 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 
(Dated June 7, 1949) 


In reviewing India's foreign-trade posi- 
tion before the Import Advisory Council on 
June 2, the Commerce Minister warned that 
future trends in the country’s import policy 
would be increasingly restrictive, particularly 
with regard to the dollar area. He stated 
that “licensing of dollar imports can be per- 
mitted only after applying a severe test of 
essentiality in a very restricted sense, and 
after making certain that the needs cannot 
be met by imports from soft-currency areas.” 

India’s adverse trade balance showed a 
further increase during the fiscal year ended 
March 1949, with imports at 5,180,000,000 
rupees and exports at 4,230,000,000. These 
figures do not include India’s land-borne 
trade with Pakistan, which is also believed to 
reflect an adverse balance. Of total imports 
from countries other than Pakistan, ma- 
chinery accounted for 800,000,000 rupees, 
food grains 660,000,000, raw cotton 480,000,- 
0CO, petroleum products 370,000,000, and 
metals 320,000,000. 

The Commerce Minister stated that the 
attainment of self-sufficiency in food was of 
vital urgency in correcting India’s trade bal- 
ance, and that an increase in exports to 
Pakistan was also important. 

During May it was revealed that India’s 
withdrawals from its blocked sterling bal- 
ances have been at a rate considerably in 
excess of that contemplated in the 3-year 
agreement beginning July 1948. Indo-Brit- 
ish discussions were scheduled to be held 
in June to explore additional sterling re- 
leases as well as the amount of dollar con- 
vertibility. The foregoing situation contrib- 
uted to the cancellation of Open General 
Ticense XI, which permitted liberal imports 
rom soft-currency areas, and its substitution 
on May 19 by Open General License XV, which 
restricts such imports to more essential cate- 
gories. 

(See statement under heading of “Tariffs 
and Trade Controls’ which follows this 
item.) 

Further relaxation in economic barriers 
between India and Pakistan is reflected in 
an agreement, effective June 1, whereby 
both countries are to grant a full rebate of 
excise duties on commodities exported to 
each other. Export duties are also with- 
drawn on several products moving from one 
country to the other, and further scheduled 
conferences indicate the possibility of addi- 
tional mutual concessions. 


India signed a trade agreement with Fin- 
land on May 9, and one with Egypt on May 
10. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
4, 1949.) Both are subject to ratification by 
the respective Governments, and envisage 
increased trade in essential commodities. 

In an effort to stimulate textile exports, 
the 10 percent export duty on cotton cloth 
was abolished on June 1. 

The two domestic aluminum companies 
are to receive an Official subsidy as well as 
increased tariff protection on aluminum 
ingots, sheets, and circles. (See ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 20, 1949.) 

The index number of wholesale prices for 
the week ended May 21 stood at 377 (base of 
100 for year ended August 1939). The index 
reached a peak of 389 in July 1948, and for 
the past few months has fluctuated between 
370-377. 


Tariffs and Trade Cen‘rols 


OpEN GENERAL LICENSE FOR IMPORTS 
FROM STERLING AREAS 


A new Open General License, No. XV, has 
keen announced by the Government of In- 
dia, to succeed O.G.L. No. XI which was 
recently canceled. This schedule specifies 
the commodities for which general permis- 
sion is given to all persons to import from 
the United Kingdom and sterling and soft- 
currency countries. 

The new list contains about 200 fewer 
items than the previous list. A few of the 
more important items which were formerly 
permitted importation into India from 
sterling and soft-currency countries, but 
which do not appear on Open General Li- 
cense No. XV are the following: Certain 
hand tools, certain precision and measuring 
tools, gasoline and kerosene engines (except 
automotive), motors, generators, certain 
electrical goods, automotive storage batter- 
ies, railway material and rolling stock, cer- 
tain chemicals, tobacco manufactures, cer- 
tain paper and products, certain textiles, 
hardware, household refrigerators and sew- 
ing machines, motorcars, motorcycles, bi- 
cycles, photographic goods, and textile dyes. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH SWITZERLAND 
SIGNED 


An agreement has been concluded between 
the Governments of India and Switzerland 
for the exchange of goods during the year 
ending February 28, 1950. The Swiss Gov- 
ernment has agreed to supply India with 
goods amounting to 70,500,000 rupees (about 
$21,150,0C0) in value. The items (in order of 
value) are railway coaches, a plant for build- 
ing machine tools, coal-tar dyes, miscellane- 
ous capital goods, textiles, watches, heavy 
electrical equipment, chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals, and electrical and medical 
cquipment. The items ‘miscellaneous capital 
goods” and “heavy electrical equipment” in- 
clude tools, measuring instruments, office 
machinery, electrical meters, photographic 
apparatus for scientific purposes, and surgical 
and astronomical apparatus. In return, 
India will release for shipment to Switzerland 
groundnuts (peanuts), groundnut oil, lin- 
seed, manganese ore, hessians, and coffee. 


DuTY-FREE ENTRY OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS 


The following products have been declared 
exempt from the payment of duty when im- 
ported into India: Sisal fiber, Cebu maguey 
(a fiber grown in the Philippines), cork wood, 
hair yarn, and film strips and film slides 
for educational purposes. 


FURTHER IMPORT RESTRICTIONS PROBABLE 


In a recent address, the Indian Commerce 
Minister stated that it would be necessary 
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for the Government of India to place still 
more stringent restrictions on imports from 
dollar and hard-currency countries. At the 
same time, every effort will be made to pro- 
mote exports to those areas. The reason 
stated for this policy is the current import 
balance of trade of India with those coun- 
tries. Indian importers are urged to pro- 
cure their requirements from sterling and 
soft-currency countries whenever possible. 
Past trade connections between Indian im- 
porters and United States exporters will be 
given no consideration in the granting of 
import licenses. Only the most essential 
commodities will be imported from dollar 
countries, and then only after it has been 
ascertained that such commodities cannot 
be imported from soft-currency sources. 


Iraq 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 


(Dated June 1, 1949) 


Business in Iraq continues to be stagnant, 
with retail firms doing little or no business. 
Taking cognizance of complaints that costs 
of goods originating in soft-currency areas 
are prohibitively high in relation to United 
States products, the Iraq Government, in an 
effort to stimulate trade, granted the entire 
unused balance of its dollar allocation under 
the Anglo-Iraqi hard-currency agreement 
($18,000,000) for the importation of United 
States products. Automotive vehicles, agri- 
cultural machinery, light industry ma- 
chinery, textiles, and electrical appliances are 
the leading commodities for which dollar ex- 
penditures will be made. As import licenses 
are valid for 12 to 18 months, the Iraq Gov- 
ernment is little concerned about the urgency 
of finding free pound sterling to release neces- 
sary dollar credits from the London pool with 
which to finance United States imports. The 
Governor of the National Bank of Iraq is now 
in London negotiating the release of addi- 
tional sterling from Iraqi credit balances 
accumulated during the war. 

In the meantime, the Treasury is experi- 
encing considerable difficulty in meeting cur- 
rent obligations. Meritorious efforts to col- 
lect higher income and property taxes are 
becoming increasingly unpopular. 

Although the Minister of Finance estimates 
that new taxes on luxury goods and higher 
customs and excise duties enacted May 4 will 
increase revenues to 1,985,112 Iraqui dinars. 
(1 Iraqi dinar=4.03 United States dollars) 
annually.. This forecast appears overoptimis- 
tic because of drastically curtailed purchas- 
ing power resulting from the current depres- 
sion. 

The Prime Minister informed Parliament 
that the Iraq Government has sacrificed more 
than $8,000,000 as a result of the stoppage of 
the fiow of oil to Haifa, and that resumption 
of pumping depends upon the fate of Pales- 
tine. In regard to Iraq Petroleum Co. nego- 
tiations, he added that the Government is 
demanding that the rate of Iraqi royalties 
ke increased to equal at least that of the 
royalties paid to neighboring oil-producing 
states, and that within 4 years the present 
carrying capacity of pipe lines to the Medi- 
terranean be increased from the present rate 
of 94,000 to 500,000 barrels per day. 

A World Bank mission is en route to 
Irag to study the country’s economy. Re- 
quested loans, if approved, will be used for 
major flood-control projects with water-stor- 
age characteristics which could eventually 
serve as a nucleus for vast irrigation develop- 
ments designed to increase the areas of cul- 
tivation fivefold. 
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The mission will be able to observe the 


harvesting of bumper crops, probably the 
best in the annals of Iraq, although they are 
being deliberately underestimated by many 
in order not to further depress falling prices 
and thereby accelerate the current deflation- 
ary process which is beginning to cause much 
hardship in urban centers. 

The exportable surplus from the current 
barley crop, with the carry-over from pre- 
vious years, is expected to reach 600,000 metric 
tons. British Government representatives 
are reportedly negotiating with the Iraq Gov- 
ernment for the purchase of 350,000 metric 
tons of clean barley at $60 per ton f. o. b. 
Basra, which is about $4 below present quo- 
tations. The Government is expected to ac- 
cept the present offer to stem the barley-price 
collapse in Iraq and to earn much-needed 
foreign exchange. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Boot AND SHOE QUOTA ESTABLISHED FOR 
PRESENT PERIOD 


The Government of Ireland has announced 
that during the period July 1, 1949, through 
December 31, 1949, 50,000 single leather boots 
and shoes may be imported from all 
countries. 


Israel 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEL AVIV 
(Dated June 14, 1949) 


Developments of principal economic sig- 
nificance in Israel during May included the 
approval by the Knesset (Assembly) of the 
Government's economic program outlined in 
April by the Prime Minister; the transfer of 
territory in central Palestine to the Israel 
military authorities in accordance with the 
resu'ts achieved by a special Jordan-Israel 
committee (see Communications, below); 
the currency negotiations between repre- 
sentatives of Israel and Britain in London 
which resulted in an agreement on May 30 
(see Finance, below); the discussions of the 
austerity program in conferences of the Gen- 
eral Labor Federation and chambers of com- 
merce, and discussions in the Knesset and 
throughout the conference of the Jewish 
Agency Executive Council on absorption of 
immigrants, employment, and housing. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A trade agreement between Israel and Po- 
land was concluded, covering an amount of 
about I£5,000,000. Goods to be imported from 
Poland include coal, lumber, steel plates, 
tin plate, pipes, paper, rye, fish, and eggs; 
those to be exported to Poland include citrus 
and by-products, diamonds, artificial teeth, 
olive oil, plastics, and razor blades. Imports 
from Poland to Israel are to be paid one- 
third in hard currency, one-third by transfer 
of capital of Polish emigrants, and one-third 
through export of goods from Israel. 

Private trade continues to complain of dis- 
crimination in the allocation of import li- 
censes. A review by the former Secretary 
General of the Ministry of Trade and Industry 
indicates that only one-third of total imports 
during the July-December 1948 period went 
through private trade, one-third was im- 
ported directly by private and quasi-private 
manufacturers, and the remainder was im- 
ported by the Government, national institu- 
tions, and cooperative trade. The issuance 


of import and export licenses was transferred 
from the now liquidated central licensing 
office to the Ministries of Supply, Trade and 
Industry, Agriculture, Health and Finance, 
Approval of licenses would automatically 
involve approval of foreign-currency pay. 
ments. 


INDUSTRY 


Important schemes involving total capital 
investments of I£3,000,000 are being consid- 
ered. The Minister of Finance has an- 
nounced that he will soon submit to the 
Knesset a draft bill on encouragement of for- 
eign investment by exemptions from taxes 
and favorable conditions regarding factory 
buildings. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Director General of the Ministry of 
Agriculture stated that the area under culti- 
vation increased by 1,000,000 dunams (1 
dunam-approximately 0.247 acres) during 
the year. Winter crops increased by 230,000 
dunams in area, and summer crops are ex- 
pected to cover an additional 100,000 dunams, 
Vegetable production is estimated at 80 per- 
cent over 1948 crops. Prices of tomatoes, 
cucumbers, and potatoes were fixed. 

Unexpected increases in poultry and scarc- 
ity of protein and grain fodder caused the im- 
position of restrictions on further hatching. 
Imports of eggs have been discontinued. 
Nevertheless, a supply of 300,000,000 eggs 
annually has been guaranteed. Diets were 
seriously influenced by the fixing of ceiling 
prices of pond fish and the consequent dis- 
appearance of the fish from the market. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Official civil-aviation statistics during the 
period January-April 1949 are as follows: 
16,400 passengers arrived and 5,400 departed; 
cargo loaded was 26,900 kilograms and un- 
loaded, 47,500 kilograms; mail loaded 
amounted to 7,400 kilograms and mail landed, 
22,500 kilograms; a total of 789 aircraft 
landed in Israel during the period. 

United States airplanes have been used 
mainly to carry displaced persons from Ger- 
many and Asiatic countries under contract 
with Jewish organizations. The Czechoslo- 
vak Airlines discontinued regular Prague- 
Lydda flights because of the Greek Govern- 
ment’s action of canceling the air line’s right 
to fly over Greece. 

During May at Haifa, 132 vessels unloaded 
62,984 tons and loaded 769 tons. The average 
waiting time has now been reduced to slightly 
more than 1 day. From January 1 to May 31, 
1949, 306,600 tons of cargo were unloaded 
and 95,900 tons (including 89,365 tons of cit- 
rus exports) were loaded at this port. 

The evacuation by the Jordan military 
forces of the “Triangle” district near Tulkarm 
restored complete freedom of traffic along 
the Haifa-Rehovoth rail route. On the main 
route (Haifa-Tel Aviv), passenger traffic in 
April (latest available figure) was 50 percent 
higher than in March. 

As a further result of the transfer of ter- 
ritory in central Palestine to Israel, the im- 
portant access to the Jezreel Plain from the 
Haifa-Tel Aviv main highway was shortened 
by 25 kilometers. The Public Works Depart- 
ment stated that this principal road would 
be widened, the circuit road between Tel Aviv 
and Jerusalem repaired, and a Hedera-Mas- 
mieh road constructed. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The day of Israel Independence was marked 
by the laying of foundation stones of various 
housing projects sponsored by the Govern- 
ment and other groups. However, largely as 
a result of the lack of financing capital, prog- 
ress lags far behind pressing requirements. 
In an address to the Knesset, the Minister of 
Labor and Construction outlined the Gov- 
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ernment’s construction program for 1949 
which includes the erection of 10,000 dwell- 
ings. In addition, the Jewish Agency is ex- 
pected to erect 4,000 wooden prefabricated 
huts for new immigrants. A _ semiipublic 
housing company expects to erect 6,000 
wooden structures and 10,000 concrete build- 
ings. The Minister and the Director of the 
Department for Absorption of the Jewish 
Agency promised efforts to obtain additional 
means from private investors in the form of 
loans and from collections of the United 
Jewish Appeal. The Minister, the manager 
of the housing company, and a member of the 
board of the Central Bank of Israel are at 
present in the United States in this effort. 


FINANCE 


The Minister of Finance, before the Knes- 
set, estimated the expenditures for the 
months of April, May, and June at 1£5,735,000, 
which exceeded by I£900,000 the amount ap- 
proved for the preceding 3 months. It was 
announced that the total budget for the 
financial year would amount to I£45,000,000, 
a part of which would be obtained by the 
introduction of new taxes, such as an in- 
heritance tax and a tax on the increase of 
value of immovable property. Income-tax 
proceeds are expected to increase to I£9,- 
000,000. The chairman of the Committee for 
the War Loan of I£7,500,000 stated that a 
sum of I£6,500,000 was subscribed up to May 
15. The Executive Committee of the Jewish 
Agency, during its meeting in Jerusalem, ap- 
proved their largest annual budget of I£51,- 
300,000 for programs of immigration and ab- 
sorption. Coverage is expected from the 
Palestine Foundation Fund, from loans, and 
from the Government of Israel. Official 
Israel sources described the London negotia- 
tions between Israel and the British Treas- 
ury as satisfactory. It was agreed that dur- 
ing the 6 months June-November 1949, 
approximately 20 percent (about £7,000,000) 
of the total Israel sterling balance in London 
will be released in equal monthly instal- 
ments. Part of this amount will be used to 
cover adverse trade balances with Britain 
which were accumulated in the past, and a 
total of £1,200,000 will be made available for 
conversion into nonsterling soft currency. 

Currency circulation rose from I£38,424,000 
on April 28 to 1£40,199,000 on June 1, 1949. 
The cost-of-living index dropped from 371 
in April (August 1939--100) to 360 in May. 
The arrival of coins of 50 and 100 prutot 
minted in Britain (equal to one-twentieth 
and one-tenth of I£1) alleviated the shortage 
of small change. 


LABOR 


Before the Knesset the Minister of Labor 
submitted plans for absorbing unemployed 
in public works and construction. The num- 
ber of unemployed given by the Minister as 
“at least 5,000” is considered conservative. 
Other estimates indicate unemployment as 
being from 12,000 to 15,000. 

A resolution was adopted by the Confer- 
ence of the General Federation of Labor to 
reduce nominal wages as soon as cost of liv- 
ing was reduced. Another resolution of that 
conference was to establish joint productivity 
committees in industry with a view to raising 
productivity of labor and introducing pre- 
miums on work carried out in excess of a 
fixed standard. 


TOURISM 


The influx of tourists during May remained 
large, although the total number of arrivals 
Was probably less than during April. A hotel 
promoting company established under the 
auspices of the Jewish Agency is preparing 
the erection of a camp near Tel Aviv where 
Visitors will be accommodated in prefabri- 
cated wooden huts imported from Sweden. 
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Note: I£1—approximately $3.02 or $4.03, 
U. S. currency. The State of Israel main- 
tains a dual system of exchange rates. In- 
coming remittances, imports, and invest- 
ments (for approved purposes) from the 
United States are subject to the $3.02 rate. 
Israeli exports to the United States are sub- 
ject to the $4.03 rate. 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PACT WITH THE FRENCH UNION 
CONCLUDED 


A trade pact was recently concluded on 
behalf of Japan with the French Union (in- 
cludes Metropolitan France, Algeria, French 
Occidental Africa, French Equatorial Africa, 
Madagascar and Dependencies, Reunion Is- 
land, French Guiana, Guadaloupe, Marti- 
nique, St. Pierre and Miquelon, French Set- 
tlements in India, Indochina, New Caledonia, 
French Oceania, Condominium of the New 
Hebrides, French Protectorates of Morocco 
and Tunisia, and the Mandates of Cameroon 
and Togo), as announced by SCAP (Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers). It is ex- 
pected that two-way trade during the period 
covered by the plan (March 1, 1949, through 
February 28, 1950) will total approximately 
$25,000,000. The plan provides that all trade 
will be conducted in accordance with the fi- 
nancial arrangement in effect between the 
French Union and Occupied Japan since 
July 7, 1948. 

Under the terms of the financial arrange- 
ment, all trade between the French Union 
and Occupied Japan, both Government and 
private, is conducted on an open-account 
basis. The open accounts are maintained in 
United States dollars with settlements ef- 
fected as of June 30 and December 31 of 
each year in United States dollars, or such 
other currency as may be mutually accept- 
able under any other financial arrangement 
in effect at time of settlement. 

This trade agreement is one of several 
which have been finalized in the past year 
and designed to procure increased raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs for Japan and to insure 
a market for Japanese products. Others in- 
clude pacts with certain sterling-area coun- 
tries, Siam, the Netherlands and Indonesia, 
and Sweden, and the recently signed agree- 
ment with the Republic of Korea. 


Lebanon 


Exchange and Finance 


New MONETARY REGULATIONS FOR 
LEBANESE CURRENCY 


A monetary law was passed by the Leba- 
nese Chamber of Deputies and promulgated 
on May 24, 1949, establishing new monetary 
regulations, particularly regarding the cover 
of Lebanese currency, and aimed at separa- 
tion from franc and sterling guaranties and 
at eventual monetary independence. 

Article 4 of this law establishes a new 
cover for Lebanese currency as follows: 50 
percent in gold coins or bullion and foreign 
currencies, and 50 percent in State loans or 
State-guaranteed loans, especially Treasury 
bonds, in debentures issued by organizations 
approved by the State, and in commercial 
bills of exchange New notes are to be issued 
to replace those now in circulation. 

Decree No. 15105, effective June 3, regu- 
lates the coverage for the new bank notes. 
Gold coins or bullion are to be entered into 
an account called “Gold Cover’ at the 


Banque de Syrie et du Liban, the bank of 
issue, at the official rate in effect, taking into 
consideration the fine gold value of the 
Lebanese pound as accepted by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. There is also to 
be a “Foreign Currency Cover” account in- 
cluding French francs at the official parity 
with Lebanese pounds; other currencies at 
the gold parity agreed by the IMF, at the 
average Official rate of the Lebanese pound 
in the foreign country, or at the average 
parity obtained from the official rate of the 
Lebanese pound and the average rate of the 
foreign currency on the Paris, London, or 
New York markets. All advances made by 
the Bank of Lebanese pounds to the Leba- 
nese Government of any Treasury bonds is- 
sued by the Government are to be included 
in the cover. Bills of exchange to be in- 
cluded in the cover to the extent of 15 per- 
cent, must be written in Lebanese currency, 
bear three signatures, be due within 90 days, 
and cover 50 percent of the value of the 
merchandise involved. 

Decree No. 15106, also effective June 3, re- 
quires the Exchange Office to reserve 40 per- 
cent of its hard-currency receipts (dollars, 
pounds sterling, and Swiss francs) for the 
currency cover. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN DuTIES, TAXES, AND 
REGULATIONS 


The following changes in duties, taxes, re- 
strictions, and regulations on certain com- 
modities in Madagascar (not previously pub- 
lished in the ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY) 
took place in 1947 and 1948 as published in 
the Journal Officiel of Madagascar et Dé- 
pendances: 

Hides and Skins: Export Duties Modified.— 
The split splits and shanks and heads of 
hides and skins, simply tanned, and the 
shanks and heads, tanned, curried, and tawed 
are subject to an export duty of 7 percent 
ad valorem, by decree of March 4, 1948, pub- 
lished March 6. 

The other parts of hides and skins proc- 
essed in any manner remain subject to an 
export duty of 25 percent. 

Import Taxes Modified on Certain Prod- 
ucts.—The import tax rates on certain prod- 
ucts have been modified as follows, by orders 
of March 4 and June 1, 1948, published on 
March 6 and June 12, respectively: 

The following items are taxed in C. F. A. 
(Colonial French African) francs: 

Per liquid liter: Gasoline, 2; other refined 
petroleum, 1. 

Per net kilogram: Lubricating oils, 1.50; 
cigarette paper, 30; black gunpowder, 70; 
pyroxyled gunpowder, 140; full or empty 
cartridges, 40; chemical matches, 45. 

Playing cards, 30, per pack. 

The following items are taxed ad valorem 
(in percent) : Perfumery and cosmetics, other 
than alcoholic ones or toilet soaps, 30; mu- 
sical instruments and parts, 20; mine explo- 
sive powders, dynamite, mine caps, or 
detonators; electric cap mine detonators, 
mine fuses, 15, but other arms, powders and 
munitions than the above, 25. The importa- 
tion of all arms, powders and munitions are 
subject to special restrictions. 

Gas and fuel oils, 2 (former rate was 8); 
marbles, stones, earths, and mineral fuels, 
other than the above, lime, cement, run-of- 
the-mine coal, gasoline, and heavy lubricat- 
ing oils, 15. 

Hydrocarbides: Import Tax Exemption.— 
The exemption from import tax on hydro- 
carbides used by companies operating air 
lines is extended also to airplane clubs in 
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Madagascar by orders of January 3 and April 
7. 1948, published on January 10 and 
April 17. 

Wazes: Export Tax Reduced.—The export 
tax on beeswax, wax called “Lokombitsika,” 
and vegetable waxes, was reduced to 10 per- 
cent ad valorem, by an order of March 16, 
1948, published on March 27. 

Sisal: Change in Export Tax Basis.—Effec- 
tive January 15, 1948, the export tax on sisal 
was changed from f. o. b. value to c. i. f., ac- 
cording to a Notice to Exporters, published 
on January 31. 

The fibers, proper, are reserved for Metro- 
politan France. Licenses will be granted for 
exportation to foreign countries only of sisal 
waste. 

Consumption Taz Mcdified on Certain 
Products.—The consumption tax was modi- 
fied on certain products by order of March 
4, 1948, published on March 6. (These taxes 
were made effective in the Comoro Islands 
by an order of December 4, published on De- 
cember 18, 1948.) 

The following products are taxed on an 
ad valorem percent basis: 

Chocolate, 15; alcoholic perfumery and 
cosmetics, 30 (with a minimum tax of 125 
C. F. A. francs per liter of pure alcohol); 
soap, 10; alcoholic distilled waters, 30 (with 
a minimum tax of 125 C. F. A. francs per 
liter of pure alcohol). 

The following manufactures of hides and 
skins and natural and artificial leather: Sad- 
dlery, leather bands, trunks, morocco leather 
goods, valises, pocket books, traveling bags 
and cases of all kinds, 15; industrial articles 
and parts, as well as the other hide and 
skin or fur-skin manufactures, are exempt 

The following articles are taxed in c. f. a. 
francs, per net kilogram: 

Crude and powdered sugar, 3; refined and 
agglomerated sugar, including candied, 5; 
sodium chloride, 2 (denatured salt is exempt 
from consumption tax); manufactured to- 
bacco: cigars and cigarettes, 400, chewing to- 
bacco (powder), 30, tobacco rolls and pure 
powder, 60, other manufactured tobacco, 200, 
tobacco sauce, exempt; fixed oils, pure, in- 
tended after denaturation for industrial use, 
lubrication, oiling of vegetable fibers, etc., 
exempt; the other fixed pure oils, as well as 
candles are per semigross kilogram. 

The beverages are taxed in C. F. A. francs 
or in percent ad valorem on different units, 
as follows: 

Musts from grape harvests and juice of 
nonfermented or partly fermented fresh 
grapes, muted otherwise than by alcohol, or 
not muted or even pasteurized: In Kegs, per 
liquid liter, 3, in bottles, ad valorem, 20; 
wines, other than liqueur or similar wines, 
made exclusively from fresh grapes or grape 
juice: in kegs, per liquid liter, 3 C. F. A. 
francs; sparkling wines: champagne, and 
others, ad valorem, 25; wines, other than 
sparkling, in bottles, 20 percent ad valorem; 
liqueur wines, mistelle, or wines muted with 
alcohol or vermouth made from fresh grapes 
or grape juice, ad valorem, 30 (with a mini- 
mum tax of 125 C. F. A. francs per liter 
of pure alcohol); vinegar, other than vinegar 
used in perfumery and cosmetics: in kegs, 
per liquid liter, 3, in bottles of any capacity, 
per bottle, 3; cider or perry, in kegs, per 
liquid liter, 3, in bottles, ad valorem, 15; 
hydromel, per liquid liter, 3; fruit or berry 
juices or musts, raisin, fig, and other fruit 
beverages and other unspecified beverages: 
fermented juices of fresh fruits, ‘““betsabetsa,” 
and fermented juice of the flower cups of 
the coconut tree, per ilquid liter, 3; other, ad 
valorem, 30 (with a minimum tax of 125 
C. F. A. francs per liter of pure alcohol; 
brandy and other spirits, liqueurs, ad 
valorem, 30 with a minimum tax of 125 
C. F. A. francs per liter of pure alcohol; de- 
natured alcohol exempt from consumption 
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tax; alcohol intended for the preparation of 
medicines in distilleries subject upon re- 
moval from the distilleries to a reduction 
tax of 50 C. F. A. francs per liter of pure 
alcohol). 

The following items are taxed per gross 
ton: Lime, including puzzolana and cement, 
ad valorem, 50; 

Silver- and gold-smith’s ware and jewelry 
are in C. F. A. francs per gram; Gold and 
platinum articles, 50; and silver or silver-gilt 
articles, 2.50 with a minimum tax of 15 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

Stamp Taz in Comoro Islands.—The stamp 
tax on various legal documents which was 
established in Madagascar by order of No- 
vember 5, 1919, was made effective in Comoro 
Islands by order of December 1, 1948, pub- 
lished on December 18. 

Importation of Equipment Material 
Through the Marshall Plan.—Foreign ex- 
change was put at the disposal of Madagascar 
for the purchase of equipment under the 
European Recovery Plan during the period 
ended June 30, 1949, according to an Official 
Notice to Importers, published on May 22, 
1948. 

Only material and equipment which can- 
not be furnished by the French industry 
will be considered for purchese 

The nature, number, approximate rrice in 
dollars of the material, the means of financ- 
ing the transaction, and the justification 
for its purchase must be indicated. 

Quota Allocations for Certain Metals. 
The Office of Economic Affairs suspended for 
an undetermined period which might extend 
to several months, all allocations of lead, 
copper, and copper alloys. 

The quota of these metals allocated for the 
third quarter had to be entirely absorbed 
by the deferred orders not yet executed, ac- 
cording to a Notice to Importers, published 
on August 7, 1948. 

Procedure on Imported Goods from the 
United States Temporary Aid Abolished. 
The previous procedure applied to imported 
merchandise used for temporary aid from 
the United States has been abolished by a 
Notice to Importers, published on February 
28, 1948. 

Fabrics: Import Licenses Modified.—Im- 
port licenses for fabrics imported into Mada- 
gascar, besides containing the usual infor- 
mation, must state the yardage of the fabrics 
referred to in the license, the f. 0. b. price 
(in C. F. A. francs) per meter, and the 
weight per 100 meters of the fabrics. The 
sample of the fabrics for which the import 
license is to be issued must be of a minimum 
size of 1 square decimeter, according to a 
Notice to Importers, published on May 1, 
1948. 

Import-License Procedure for End Users 
End users, in submitting their demands, 
must follow a certain procedure in the han- 
dling of double envelopes to enable the Com- 
mission to administer properly importation 
of goods for end users, according to a Notice 
to Importers, published on August 7 and 
August 21, 1948. 

Hydrocarbides: Importation, Repartition, 
and Utilization Restrictions.—The importa- 
tion, repartition, and utilization of hydrocar- 
bides, consisting of carburants and fuels, 
such as gasoline, gas oils, mazout, petroleum, 
and benzol, are regulated by the authority of 
the Director of Economic Affairs, with the 
assistance of a committee of importers of 
hydrocarbides, according to an order of Sep- 
tember 2, 1948, published on September 18. 

This committee, consisting of representa- 
tives of societies importing hydrocarbides, is 
in charge of the importation and distribu- 
tion of the hydrocarbides in the various ports 
of this area in conformity with a general 
plan arranged by governmental authorities of 
this region. 


Formalities To Be Observed by Importers 
Holding Licenses Financeable Through Amer- 
ican Aid Channels.—The formalities and 
procedures established in Madagascar to be 
observed by holders of import licenses which 
may be financed through American Aid to 
Europe are similar to those in effect in 
France according to Notice No. 31, published 
on December 25, 1948 

(See ForrEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 28, 1949, for previous announcement un- 
der France.) 

Import of Certain Products Regulated.— 
Effective December 17, 1947, importers of 
United States dairy products, fats, and petro- 
leum products, must send a nonnegotiable 
copy of the bill of lading to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. This copy, after being visaed 
at the United States Consulate at Tananarive 
will be sent to the Office of Overseas French 
Territories in New York, according to a No- 
tice to Exporters, published on December 27, 
1947 

Sugar: Exportation Prohibited —The ex- 
portation of sugar in all forms from Mada- 
gascar was prohibited by Notices to Exporters, 
published on May 17, 1947, and January 10, 
1948, respectively. 

This includes “gor,”’ chocolates, confec- 
tionery, fruit preserves and sirups, sweet 
cookies, and foodstuffs with a base of sugar. 

Honey Products: Exportation Suspended — 
Effective May 15, 1948, licenses for the expor- 
tation of honey products was suspended, ac- 
cording to a Notice to Exporters, published 
on May 22. 

Arabica Coffee: Export License Restric- 
tions.—Licenses for the exportation of up to 
100 tons of Arabica coffee to foreign coun- 
tries will be issued without any restrictions 
attached, other than the one on exchanges, 
according to a Notice to Exporters, published 
on July 10, 1948 

Coffee: Export Restrictions.—Coffee, in all 
forms, may be exported for commercial pur- 
poses only if accompanied by an export au- 
thorization issued by the Office of Economic 
Affairs, according to a Notice to Exporters, 
published on August 14, 1948 

Starchy Foodstuffs: Export Restrictions 
The exportation of starchy vegetables, rice, 
maize, and dried manioc is subject to desin- 
festation against parasite insects prior to 
shipment, according to Notices to Exporters 
published on February 21 and June 5, 1948, 
respectively, and a decree of August 26, 1948, 
published on September 4. Foodstuffs in- 
fested by insects are prohibited from expor- 
tation 

Clove Oil: Export-License Requirement 
Revised.—-Applications for export licenses 
must be accompanied by a certificate issued 
by Madagascar Quality Control Service indi- 
cating for each lot of 5 drums (1 ton of 
gasoline) the marks, serial number, eugenol 
content, and absence of extraneous sub- 
stances, according to a supplementary arti- 
cle to a Notice to Exporters, published on 
November 27, 1948 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 13, 1948, for previous announcement.) 

Certain Metals: Purchase Program.—The 
Office of Economic Affairs designated for pur- 
chase by the United States for the European 
Recovery Program for 1 year ended June 30, 
1949, the following quantities of metals: 100 
tons of copper, 50 tons of tin, 110 tons of 
lead, and 50 tons of zinc, according to a 
Notice published on August 7, 1948. Im- 
porters must state the quantities of these 
materials they need during the above period 
and the factories which will process them. 

Ship Provisions: Loading Aboard Re- 
stricted.—-Ship provisions intended for sup- 
plies of ships touching at Madagascar or Co- 
moro Islands, may be taken aboard only if 
they conform to definite conditions pre- 
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scribed in a Notice to Exporters published on 
October 30, 1948. 

Foreign-Exchange Transactions: Contango 
Rate Increased.—Effective October 15, 1948, 
the contango rate of forward sales of foreign 
exchange was increased from 1 to 2 percent 
by a Notice from the Exchange Office, pub- 
lished on November 13. At the conclusion 
of a new forward sale or at its first renewal, 
25 percent of the counter value, in francs, 
must be turned over to the Exchange Office. 

Restrictions of Exchange Allocations. 
The amounts of credits—in foreign ex- 
change—-for the import program must be re- 
ported to the Exchange Office in terms of the 
f. o. b. price, according to a Notice of Im- 
porters No. 121, published on December 4, 
1943. 

As the amount of foreign exchange ac- 
corded for payments of imports in f. o. b. 
terms cannot in any case surpass the amount 
stated on the license, importers cannot use 
the foreign exchange allocated them for 
freight, accessory expenses, higher unit price, 
or for importing a higher tonnage at the 
same unit price as that stated on the license. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MANY TARIFF ITEMS ADDED TO LIST OF 
PROHIBITED IMPORTS 


The Mexican Government issued a decree 
effective June 21, 1949, adding 207 items of 
its import tariff to the list of items tempo- 
rarily prohibiting importation, which has 
been in effect since July 11, 1947. No items 
included in schedule I of the United States- 
Mexico Reciprocal Trade Agreement are 
among these 207 additions. Most of the 
items consist of textiles, clothing, and other 
textile manufactures Other significant 
items included are certain preserved fish; 
fans; certain fresh, dried, and preserved 
fruits; electrolytic copper; certain silver Jew- 
elry; various types of toys; cosmetics; certain 
footwear; and certain firearms. 

No provision was made for the entry into 
Mexico of goods on order prior to the effec- 
tive date of the decree except for those al- 
ready en route. Goods en route from Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, and ‘Texas were 
required to cross the Mexican border prior 
to midnight June 22, and from the remainder 
of the United States prior to midnight June 
26. Goods en route to Mexico by vessel would 
be allowed entry provided that the vessel 
sailed on June 21. 

{Additional information may be obtained 
from the American Republics Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Washington 25, D. C. 
or any of the Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. | 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES SUSPENDED ON CERTAIN 
WIRELESS RECEIVERS AND ELECTRIC DRY 
BATTERIES 


Import duties have ben wholly suspended 
in Northern Rhodesia on battery-operated 
wireless receivers, not exceeding £4 in value 
(f. 0. b. port of shipment), and electric dry 
batteries, not exceeding 30 volts, by a Gov- 
ernment Notice published in the Northern 
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Rhodesia Government Gazette Supplement 
of April 29, 1949, and presumably ettective 
from that date. 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Co.utrols 


CUSTOMS TREATMENT OF TRAVELER’S 
BAGGAGE 


All wearing apparel and other articles nec- 
essary to the traveler are admitted into Nor- 
way free of duty, provided that they are of a 
quantity and nature as to be clearly intended 
for the traveler’s personal use, states an air- 
gram of May 20, 1919, from the U. S. Embassy 
at Oslo. 

As a general rule, no duty or other clearing 
charges are levied against wearing apparel 
and personal effects, such as toilet articles, 
and consumable items, which, in accordance 
with the nature of the journey, the personal 
circumstances of the traveler, and other ex- 
isting circumstances, may be considered nec- 
essary for the traveler’s personal use or con- 
sumption during his temporary sojourn in 
Norway. 

The exemption from duty and other 
charges on articles of consumption may be 
extended to include such articles, and in 
such amounts as may be deemed necessary 
for the use of the traveler during his tem- 
porary sojourn in Norway or until fresh sup- 
plies are obtainable within the country. 
Articles of consumption and other items sub- 
ject to duty, moreover, may be imported free 
of duty and other charges when the total of 
the duty and other charges, if payable, would 
not exceed 5 crowns. Articles and objects 
whose importation is prohibited under exist- 
ing regulations may not be brought into the 
country without special permission. 

Bicycles, ordinary cameras, and moving- 
picture cameras with accessories, radio re- 
ceivers, phonographs with records, type- 
writers, fishing equipment, canoes, and 
kayaks may be entered free of duty by Nor- 
wegian travelers and by Norwegians domi- 
ciled abroad, on the condition that the 
traveler signs an affidavit that the objects 
will be employed only for personal use during 
a limited stay in Norway and that they will 
accompany the traveler on his return trip to 
the country of origin. 

The foregoing rule also applies to sporting 
guns, limited to 3 guns per person. For the 
importation of sporting guns and up to a 
maximum of 500 rounds of cartridges, a fee 
of 5 crowns is payable for an entry permit, 
provided that no such permit has been ob- 
tained in advance from the civil arms-control 
authorities. Ammunition is subject to duty. 
A refund of duty for any quantity remaining 
unused may be obtained at the time the 
traveler leaves the country. 

To obtain a refund of duty levied on other 
articles, permission must be obtained from 
the Ministry of Finance and Customs in each 
individual case. 

Travelers entering or leaving Norway are 
permitted to have up to 50 crowns in cur- 
rency in their possession, otherwise the ex- 
portation and importation of Norwegian cur- 
rency and securities are allowed only with 
the permission of the Bank of Norway. There 
is no restriction on the amount of travelers’ 
checks, letters of credit, and foreign cur- 
rencies which may be brought into Norway 
by travelers. However, the traveler must 
declare all foreign currencies at the time of 
the customs inspection and obtain a declara- 
tion showing the amounts of foreign cur- 
rencies being brought in. Such declaration 
entitles the traveler to take out of the coun- 
try, at the time of his departure from Nor- 


way, such amounts of foreign currencies so 
declared, provided that this takes place with- 
in 3 months from the date of the original 
entry. Otherwise an export permit must be 
obtained from the Bank of Norway. Foreign 
currency brought by travelers into the coun- 
try may not be exchanged for Norwegian cur- 
rency except through sale to the Bank of 
Norway or its duly authorized agents. 


Pakistan 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 
(Dated June 1, 1949) 


Adequate supplies of wheat and other food 
grains in Western Pakistan seem assured. 
Heavy rains, however, in Eastern Pakistan 
interfered seriously with jute planting and 
the rice crop, but the Minister of Food prom- 
ised that province to allocate extra supplies 
of food grains to the extent of the damage 
caused.' 

It was officially announced by the Director- 
General of Supply and Development that a 
prominent United States manufacturer 
would undertake to develop the Malakand 
hydroelectric project in the North West 
Frontier Province, promising completion of 
a new generating plant in 15 months. The 
Thal Development Authority, a land de- 
velopment project designed on the lines of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, was an- 
nounced by the West Punjab Government. 
This scheme will reclaim 1,800,000 acres of 
fallow land and will cost 155,000,090 rupees. 
A total of 20,000,000 rupees has been allo- 
cated by the central and provincial Govern- 
ments for original irritation work this year. 

Foreign trade data for the month of April, 
for the port of Karachi only, showed an un- 
favorable balance of 12,200,000 rupees, based 
on imports of 89,£00,000 rupees and exports 
of 77,300,000 rupees. With an unfavorable 
balance already reported of 49,900,000 rupees 
for the first quarter of 1949, the unfavorable 
balance for Karachi alone at the end of the 
first 4 months is, therefore, 62,100,000 rupees. 
The total volume of trade moving through 
the port of Chittagong to date is reported 
to be double that of last year. Pakistan 
continues its efforts to export as much as 
possible to hard-currency areas. 

Three Inter-Dominion Conferences were 
held during the month at Karachi and 
Lahore. The conferences on railway stores 
and interchangeability of traffic between the 
two Dominions terminated in complete 
agreement after discussions of only 2 days 
each, but the financial talks ended without 
agreement. 

The Anglo-Pakistan talks on sterling bal- 
ances and trade development began in Lon- 
don on May 23 and Pakistan’s Finance Minis- 
ter departed from Karachi on May 28 to 
head his country’s delegation in the final 
discussions. The extension of the Financial 
Agreement after June 30, 1949, and the 
amounts to be released from Pakistan's ster- 
ling balances after that date are the prin- 
cipal subjects for discussion. 

The Minister of Education and Industries 
left for Annecy, France, to assume leadership 
of the Pakistan delegation to the GATT Con- 
ference, following which he plans to visit 
both England and the continent, inspecting 
many large factories and industrial estab- 
lishments. 

Following a brief period of negotiations, 
a trade agreement between Pakistan and 


1Subsequent information indicates that 
the Government of Pakistan is seeking 500,- 
000 tons of food grains to meet an anticipated 
deficit. 
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Egypt was signed, subject to ratification by 
both Governments. No details of the agree- 
ment were made public. 

Pakistan sent two delegates to the Inter- 
national Telegraph and Telephone Confer- 
ence in Parisin May. Negotiations for expan- 
sion of the Karachi telephone plant and 
equipment continued actively with United 
States, British, French, and Swedish firms. 
The new telephone plant may not be entirely 
state-owned in accordance with the basic in- 
dustrial policy of the Government; a minor- 
ity foreign interest up to 10 percent may 
be considered. 

Pakistan named four delegates and seven 
advisers to the International Labor Confer- 
ence held in Geneva beginning June 8. Dur- 
ing the month there was little activity in 
organized labor. 

Pakistan held its first Road and Trans- 
port Conference with representatives from 
Central, Provincial, and State Governments. 
The Minister of Communications, in the in- 
augural address, stressed the fact that Paki- 
stan had primarily an agricultural economy 
and needed better roads to link the farm 
areas with the cities, but that duplication 
of existing railway facilities must be avoided. 

Cotton and other local commodity mar- 
kets as well as security exchanges were dull, 
with lower prices during the month. General 
trading activity in all lines showed similar 
tendencies. 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated June 24, 1949) 


During the first 3 weeks of June the rate 
for dollar drafts continued to increase stead- 
ily in the Peruvian free market, climbing 
from 18.67 soles per dollar on May 31 to an 
all-time high of 19.68 soles per dollar by 
June 22. On the other hand, the selling 
rate for dollar exchange certificates re- 
mained stable throughout the same pericd 
at about 18.25 soles per dollar, due to an 
informal arrangement made effective on May 
31, 1949, whereby most of the principal 
Peruvian exporters were persuaded by the 
Government temporarily to maintain the 
market buying rate of dollar certificates at 
@ maximum of 18.25 soles per dollar. Al- 
though the arrangement contributed to a 
stabilization of the rate for certificates, the 
latter became extremely scarce in the mar- 
ket, accounting in part for the stronger de- 
mand for dollar drafts. 

Free-market quotations for sterling ex- 
change also increased from 58.58 soles on 
May 31 to 59.81 soles per pound sterling on 
June 22. Average selling rates for sterling 
certificates, upon which there was no re- 
striction as on dollar certificates, rose from 
54.08 soles to 59.75 soles during the same 
period. 

Total purchases in the free market in May 
by all banks showed but slight variation, 
aggregating the equivalent of US8$6,569,989 
(US$3,175,385 in drafts and US$3,394,600 in 
certificates) as against US$6,319,764 in April 
(US83,689,826 in drafts and US$2,629,938 in 
certificates). May sales in the free market 
aggregated the equivalent of US8$6,394,005 
(US$3,129,513 in drafts and US$3,264,492 in 
certificates) as against US$6,635,008 (US$3,- 
940,184 in drafts and US$2,694,824 in cer- 
tificates) in April. On the other hand, the 
movement of official exchange registered a 
sharp increase over previous months with 
acquisitions of official exchange by all banks 
in May totaling US$9,246,433, in contrast 
with US$2,672,263 in April. Sales of official 
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exchange by the banks rose likewise, from 
US$4,447,061 in April to US$7,690,472 in May. 

As of April 30, 1949, the total foreign-ex- 
change holdings of the Central Reserve Bank 
was reported at the equivalent of 145,699,447 
soles, compared with 169,815,297 soles as of 
March 31. Of these totals, holdings of 
United States dollar exchange declined from 
$16,888,515 to $14,205,137, and holdings of 
pounds sterling dropped from £2,402,042 to 
£2,132,934. 

The provision of the basic foreign-ex- 
change control regulations (decree-law No. 
10905 of December 3, 1948) requiring ex- 
porters to deliver the foreign-exchange pro- 
ceeds of their exports to the Central Reserve 
Bank was reaffirmed by a Supreme Decree of 
May 27, 1949. The decree was aimed at 
Peruvian exporters who were withholding 
such proceeds awaiting action on pending 
applications for official exchange to cover 
imports and other transactions. Citing the 
threat to the present control system consti- 
tuted by the nonavailability of such funds 
to the Government, the decree required ex- 
porters to deliver to the Central Reserve 
Bank within 3 days any foreign exchange 
from exports over and above the amount of 
the individual exporter’s pending claims for 
Official exchange based on past imports. 
Proof of all such pending claims was to be 
submitted within a period of 10 days to a 
special commission established by a Supreme 
Resolution of May 19; otherwise, the claims 
were automatically to be declared invalid. 

A relatively minor revision of the list of 
items that may be imported freely into Peru 
was put into effect by a Supreme Resolution 
of May 28, 1949. Additions to the list were 
primarily raw materials and supplies re- 
quired by Peruvian manufacturing indus- 
tries, but included also a small number of 
consumer items. Deletions from the list 
were limited to a few articles similar to items 
produced domestically. 


A “Trade and Financial Arrangement be- 
tween the Republic of Peru and Occupied 
Japan” was signed in Lima on June 15, 1949, 
by representatives of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment and members of a SCAP (Supreme 
Commander for Allied Powers) Trade and 
Commercial Mission. The Agreement does 
not entail commitments by either party to 
purchase or sell specific quantities of any 
commodity; although transactions may be 
carried out either through official or private 
agencies, it contemplates commercial inter- 
change through “normal commercial chan- 
nels, utilizing free trade practices.” Pay- 
ments are to be liquidated on a cash basis 
in United States currency, and balances re- 
main for the free disposal of each party. 
The arrangement, effective for 1 year begin- 
ning on June 30, appears merely to formalize 
the intention of both parties to permit, fa- 
cilitate, and promote trade with the other 
country without involving provisions for 
preferential or most-favored-nation treat- 
ment. Members of the SCAP Mission indi- 
cated that Occupied Japan is in a position to 
use Peruvian cotton and sugar immediately, 
and an interest was expressed likewise in 
anthracite, antimony, and lead. Japan re- 
portedly could supply promptly certain 
standard goods such as cement, electrical 
supplies, and semi-manufactured _ steel 
products. 


Financial difficulties faced by the Peruvian 
mining industry have further increased as a 
result of recent substantial decreases in ex- 
port metal prices following declines since 
January 1 this year of 27, 44, and 46 percent, 
respectively, for copper, lead, and zinc. These 
less favorable prices, together with current 
exchange regulations requiring the conver- 
sion of 45 percent of all export proceeds into 
soles at the official exchange rate, result in 
reduced net foreign-exchange revenues, which 


allegedly are insufficient to cover mining op- 
erators’ essential import requirements of 
machinery and supplies. 

Swedish, Belgian, British, and Canadian 
exporters are reported to be reactivating for- 
mer trade connections disrupted during the 
war. Increasing European and Canadian 
competition has been noted in offers of 
trucks, flat glass, certain industrial chemi- 
cals, sanitary equipment, paper, writing inks, 
nuts and bolts, builders’ light hardware, and 
railroad and mining shovels, picks, and 
hammers. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


KEROSENE STOVES AND SPARE PARTS Ex- 
EMPTED FROM IMPORT DUTY AND ADDI- 
TIONAL CUSTOMS SURCHARGES 


A Supreme decree of the Peruvian Goy- 
ernment of June 15, 1949, published in the 
local press on June 16, exempts from the 
payment of import duty and additional cus- 
toms surcharges imports of one-burner and 
two-burner kerosene stoves, wicks, and other 
spare parts, also materials for the local man- 
ufacture of kerosene stoves, states an airgram 
of June 18, 1949, from the United States Em. 
bassy in Lima. This action was taken to pro- 
mote the use of such stoves in Peru, particu- 
larly among low-income persons, in view of 
the shortage of charcoal and electric energy. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MINERAL OILS FOR ILLUMINATION: MINI- 
MUM IMPORT DuTY EXTENDED TO ALL 
COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 


The minimum rate of duty on Portuguese 
imports of mineral oils suitable for illumina- 
tion purposes (0.011 gold escudo per kilogram 
under tariff No. 142) was extended until De- 
cember 31, 1949, to all countries supplying 
these oils, by decree-law No. 37,402 of May 6, 
1949, published in the Diario do Governo of 
that date. 


Y . 

Spain 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 


(Dated June 15, 1949) 


The general tone of business during the 
past month continued to be one of a sluggish 
downtrend brought on by power shortages, 
stalled production, and financial difficulties. 
The prospects for the remainder of the year 
can hardly be said to be good because, with 
the summer dry season setting in, electricity 
restrictions can only get worse for the next 
3 months or so, and the shortage of food crops 
will pose a serious problem during the com- 
ing winter. Nonetheless, the sentiment of 
the country at the time of this report was a 
little more optimistic than during the most 
gloomy days of the spring. Some signs of the 
reason for this optimism are apparent; others 
remain largely psychological. 

Surprisingly, foreign trade seems to be de- 
veloping into one of the relatively cheerful 
areas of the economy. Trade with the United 
States, it is true, continued in the doldrums 
although the rate of decline as compared 
with last year was slowing up. Spanish cus- 
toms statistics for the first quarter of 1949 
indicated that exports to all foreign coun- 
tries amounted to 374,000,000 gold pesetas, 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


CANADA USES AIR SERVICE TO MINING 
CENTERS 


An 18-passenger amphibious Canso air- 
craft was used by the Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines to inaugurate a new air service between 
Montreal, Canada, and the northwestern 
Quebec mining centers of Val d’Or and 
Rouyn-Noranda. 

The Dorval Airport in Montreal and lakes 
at the mining centers were used by the craft. 
Landing strips will soon be built at the north- 
ern centers, and upon their completion a 
Douglas DC-3 aircraft will be used for the 
service. 

The Canadian Government has made ini- 
tial contributions of approximately $25,000 to 
the work to be done at Val d’Or and Rouyn 
with a view to promoting commercial ex- 
changes between that region and the rest 
of Quebec Province 

The establishment of 
is contemplated 


additional airfields 


AIRPORT DEVELOPMENTS, THE NETHERLANDS 


Comprehensive information concerning the 
development of facilities at the Netherlands 
international airport at Schiphol near 
Amsterdam will not be available until the 
annual report of the field is issued. How- 
ever, an illuminated runway, 1,800 meters 
long and 60 meters wide, was put into oper- 
ation in October Aircraft-manufacturing 
activities are being established near the 
airport. 


PaKISTAN RECEIVES AIRCRAFT BUILT IN 
U. S. 


The first Convair Liner 240 aircraft has 
been delivered to Pakistan's Orient Airways, 
Ltd. This is the first United States built 
aircraft of its kind to be imported into Pak- 
istan. It is powered by two Pratt & Whitney 
engines and is equipped with Hamilton 
standard constant-speed propellers, which 
are fully feathering and reversible. 


DEVELOPMENTS, SWEDEN 


The Swedish State Audit Office reported 
early in May that civil aviation facilities in 
Sweden are overexpanded and should be re- 
duced. The investigating committee recom- 
mended abandonment of i2 minor airfields 
in Sweden and simplification of air-traffic- 
control and meteorological systems. 

Following the yovernment-controlled 
ABA’s statement that many domestic air 
Services cannot be maintained without a sub- 
Sidy, the Swedish Riksdag has approved the 
request for a grant of 2,100,000 crowns for 
the fiscal year 1949-50. (1 Swedish crown 
about US$0.27.) 


July 11, 1949 
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Automotive 
Products 


VALUE OF IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Automotive vehicles of all types, imported 
into Brazil during 1948, were valued at 
2,348,554,000 cruzeiros, and amounted to 11.1 
percent of the total imports by value. This 
compares with vehicles valued at 2,159,878,- 
000 cruzeiros and comprising 9.4 percent of 
import trade in 1947. (1 cruzeiro=approxi- 
mately US$0.05.) Automobile accessories and 
parts valued at 362,743,000 and 572,899,000 
cruzeiros were imported during 1948 and 
1947, respectively. These quantities repre- 
sented 1.7 and 2.5 percent of total imports. 


FRANCE WILL EXPORT TO INDONESIA 


A quota of automobiles and accessories 
and parts valued at 350,000,000 francs has 
been established for export from France to 
Indonesia under terms of the supplementary 
agreement to the Franco-Netherlands Com- 
mercial Agreement of July 20, 1948. (1 
france = US$0.0047 official rate; US$0.003 free 
rate.) The supplementary agreement, rati- 
fied March 3, 1949, will remain in force until 
expiration of the original agreement on July 
31, 1949, 


SPANISH-ITALIAN FIRM WILL 
MANUFACTURE TAXICABS 


The manager of Construcciénes Aero- 
nauticas, S. A., of Madrid recently met with 
Fiat representatives in Barcelona to select 
a manufacturing site for the new Spanish- 
Italian firm, according to reports. The firm 
is reported to have a projected output of 
10,000 ‘‘utility’’ automobiles a year. Of the 
155 new Fiat “Model 1100” taxicabs scheduled 
to enter service in Barcelona, only 35 have 





Atomic Energy for Civil Air- 
eraft? Yes, Within 10 
Years, Dutch Expert Pre- 
dicts 


Civil transport aircraft propelled by 
atomic energy within 10 years was pre- 
dicted by Dr. Plesman, President of 
KLM (Royal Dutch Airlines) in an ad- 
dress to the Netherlands Association for 
Trade and Industry on May 25, this year. 
Dr. Plesman told his audience that he 
had been informed that “the body 
charged with research on atomic energy” 
was “far ahead of schedule.” He pre- 
dicted that jet-propelled civil aircraft 
would be in use within seven years after 
which “we shall see the period of planes 
flown on atomic energy which means that 
any distance can be covered without any 
intermediate landings.” 

(Eprror’s Note.—-The exact identity 
of the “body” thus referred to is not 
clear from the report on hand.) 











done so as of April 6 this year. 
per car is reported to be 117,000 pesetas and 
purchasers must guarantee to operate them 


The price 


as taxicabs for at least 4 years. 
US$0.0913.) 


(1 peseta= 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES, SURINAM 


There were 1,353 registered motor vehicles 
in Surinam at the end of November 1948. 
They consisted of 658 passenger cars, 408 
trucks, 112 busses, and 175 motorcycles. 

Of the passenger cars, trucks, and busses, 
1,066 vehicles were of United States manu- 
facture and the rest of European make, 
mostly British. A total of 982 of the vehicles 
registered are in use in Paramaribo. 


ARGENTINE CiTy SHORT OF TAXICABS 


A shortage of taxicabs exists in Buenos 
Aires, according to the Argentine press. The 
number of cabs that may operate is limited 
to 7,000 by local ordinance; vacancies are 
not being filled, however, inasmuch as appli- 
cants forego their rights because they have 
no automobiles to operate. 


Chemicals 


PRODUCTION OF IRON PYRITES, ALGERIA 


Production of iron pyrites in Algeria in 
1948 totaled 34,230 metric tons, compared 
with 35,343 tons in 1947. Output of barytes 
was 16,681 tons in 1948, and 17,445 tons in 
1947. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL TAR AND AMMONIUM 
SULFATE, AUSTRALIA 


In the first quarter of 1949, Australian Iron 
& Steel, Ltd. (Hoskins Kembla Works), pro- 
duced 814,366 imperial gallons of coal tar and 
1,189 long tons of ammonium sulfate. 

Broken Hill Pty., Ltd., at Newcastle, New 
South Wales, made 1,322,000 gallons of coal 
tar and 1,827 tons of ammonium sulfate. 


RayYON Factory WILL MAKE SULFURIC 
ACID AND CAUSTIC SODA, BOLIVIA 


Sulfuric acid and caustic soda will be made 
as supplementary products by a new rayon- 
yarn factory to be established at La Paz, 
Bolivia. 


IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of chemicals and related 
products in 1948, valued at $118,000,000, were 
the highest on record and almost 5 percent 
greater than those in 1947, reports the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. Approximately 
90 percent were from the United States and 
nearly 6 percent from the United Kingdom. 


COPPER-SULFATE PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


The monthly average rate of copper-sul- 
fate production in France in the first quar- 
ter of 1949 was almost double that in the 
fourth quarter of 1948 and also exceeded 
that in the like period of 1938, according to 
the Central Bureau of Industrial Statistics. 
Monthly averages were 8,133 metric tons, 4,263 
metric tons, and 6,750 metric tons, respec- 
tively. 
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FRENCH-CZECH AGREEMENT 


Under supplementary quotas added to the 
commercial agreement between the two 
countries, France will export to Czechoslo- 
vakia chemical products valued at 10,000,000 
Czechoslovak crowns. (1 Czechoslovak crown 
= US$0.02.) 

Czechoslovakian exports to France will in- 
clude 5,000 metric tons of coal tar, 2,000 
tons of liquid chlorine, and other chemical 
products valued at 69,000,000 francs. (1 
French franc, official rate—US$0.0047; free 
rate, US$0.0030.) 


OUTPUT OF PYRITES, NORTH RHINE- 
WESTPHALIA, GERMANY 


Daily output of pyrites at the principal 
mine, Meggen, in North Rhine-Westphalia, 
Germany, averaged 1,372 metric tons in April 
1949. This is the highest daily average since 
the war. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON PYRITES, GREECE 


The Hermioni mine in the eastern part of 
Greece is now the only producer of iron 
pyrites in the country. Production is being 
stepped up to the maximum in order to 
supply the largest possible amount of mate- 
rial to the sulfuric-acid plant in Piraeus. 

The Cassandra mine in the Chalkidiki area 
is still inactive because of disturbed condi- 
tions in that area, but efforts are being made 
to reopen it as soon as possible. The loss 
of production from this mine makes it neces- 
sary to import pyrites from Cyprus for the 
manufacture of sulfuric acid and fertilizers. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Iceland's imports of fertilizers in the first 
quarter of 1949 were valued at 2,843,053 
crowns. (1 Icelandic crown = US$0.154.) 


DEVELOPMENTS, INDIA 


The protection granted in India to the 
following wartime chemical industries will 
expire at the end of March 1950, the Indian 
Tariff Board announces: Photographic chem- 
icals, phosphates and phosphoric acid, bi- 
chromates, calcium chloride, potassium 
permanganate, and stearic and oleic acids. 

The Board is considering the question of 
continued protection to these industries. 
It is said that most of them have not de- 
veloped to the extent anticipated and that 
imports of some of these materials have been 
necessary to meet domestic demand. 


SuGAR-BEET FARMERS ENCOURAGED TO USE 
FERTILIZER, IRELAND 


The Irish Sugar Co. has encouraged the use 
of adequate and suitable fertilizers by sugar- 
beet farmers in Ireland and has obtained 
supplies for them when shortages existed. 
This season the company is providing, on 
credit terms, a high-grade mixed fertilizer, as 
well as other nitrogenous, phosphatic, and 
potassic materials. Credits of £1,250,000 have 
been established for fertilizers; factory lime 
is also available at a nominal loading charge 
or it will be distributed on growers’ land at 
a moderate fee. 


Peru WILL BUILD PLANTS 


The Corporacion Peruana del Santa contin- 
ued work in 1948 on its plans to establish a 
100-ton-per-day refinery for zinc concen- 
trates and a plant to use the byproduct sul- 
furic acid in the manufacture of ammonium 
sulfate. It is proposed to build these plants 
at Chimbote in order to utilize power from 
the Canon del Pato hydroelectric plant now 
under construction. The refinery and fer- 
tilizer project have been under consideration 
for several years. 
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IMPORTS, MALAYA 


Malaya’s imports of chemicals, drugs, dyes. 
and colors in the fourth quarter of 1948 were 
valued at S$11,078,386, according to official 
Malayan customs statistics. Imports of these 
materials from the United States in that pe- 
riod totaled S$1,439,094. (1 Straits dollar 
US$0.4719.) 


PRODUCTION OF MINERAL POTASH, SPAIN 


Spain’s production of mineral potash in the 
first quarter of 1949 totaled 206,460 metric 
tons, which was refined to make 71,668 tons 
of potassium salts, containing 36,969 tons of 
K.O. Output of mineral potash in the pre- 
ceding quarter was 271,632 tons. 


IMPORTS OF CARBON BLACK, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of carbon 
black (from natural gas) in the first quar- 
ter of 1949 decreased slightly in volume to 
203,976 hundredweight (1 hundredweight 
112 pounds) from 206,700 hundredweight in 
the first 3 months of 1948, according to sta- 
tistics of the Board of Trade. The value 
increased, however, the totals being £643,559 
and £608,858, respectively 


IMPORTS OF MURIATE OF POTASH, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's imports of muriate 
of potash in the first quarter of 1949 dropped 
to 1,131,340 hundredweight (1 hundred- 
weight—112 pounds) from 1,635,800 hundred- 
weight in the corresponding period of 1948, 
according to the British press. The decrease 
is attributed principally to the sharp decline 
in imports of this material from Germany. 
Imports from that source in the first quarter 
of 1949 totaled 1,545 hundredweight, whereas 
in the comparable period of 1948 they 
amounted to 1,272,000 hundredweight 

Shipments from France have improved, ris- 
ing from 229,500 hundredweight in the first 
quarter of 1948 to 813,00 hundredweight in 
the first 3 months of 1949. However, the 
increase fails by a wide margin to compensate 
for the loss in imports from Germany 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, 
U.K 


Although interest in fertilizers in granular 
form had been manifest in the United King- 
dom before the war, the changes in produc- 
tion technique involved and wartime short- 
ages of equipment prevented large-scale pro- 
duction of this type of material, states a 
British chemical publication. With the end 
of the war, the industry made plans to con- 
struct new plants to manufacture these 
fertilizers in quantity 

In the summer of 1948, Fisons, Ltd., began 
operations at two new plants that have 
a combined annual capacity of 100,000 long 
tons. Two more intallations, one at Ipswich 
and one at Avonmouth, were scheduled to 
start production in April and June, respec- 
tively, and will provide an additional 100,000 
tons. However, when the necessary plants 
can be obtained, the company plans to ex- 
pand its program still further, and, eventu- 
ally, to convert its entire production to gran- 
ular fertilizers. 

Fison's new triple superphosphate plant at 
Immingham is expected to be completed in 
1950. This fertilizer was imported from the 
United States in substantial quantities dur- 
ing the war years. 


Exports Or Sopa ASH, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's exports of soda ash 
in the first quarter of 1949 rose sharply from 
those in the first 3 months of 1948, accord- 
ing to statistics of the Board of Trade. They 


totaled 1,155,573 hundredweight (1 hundred. 


weight=112 pounds), valued at £765,100, and 
783,743 hundredweight (£489,278), respec. 
tively. 


Coal and Coke 


MEASURES TO FACILITATE MARKETING OF 
CANADIAN COAL 


On April 26, 1949, the Canadian Govern. 
ment issued Orders in Council P. C. 1653 and 
P. C. 1654, amending and extending finan. 
cial assistance to further facilitate the mar- 
keting of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
coal in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
at prices competitive with imported coal, 
The assistance consists primarily of increased 
subventions of the regular freight rates on 
coal moved wholly by rail and subsidies on 
Nova Scotia coal transported by water. 


Transshipments of Solid Fuels in Nether- 
lands Ports, 1947 and 1948 Compared 
With 1938 
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INCREASE IN PRODUCTION, NEW SOUTH 
WALES, AUSTRALIA 


Coal production in New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia’s chief source of coal, is somewhat 
higher this year than last year. Produc- 
ticn through April 23, 1949, totaled 3,304,- 
100 tons, compared with 3,290,100 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1948. Output from 
open cuts increased from 380,300 tons to 
393,200 tons in the period under review, 
whereas underground mine output increased 
only 1,100 tons. 


E. C. E. SOLID-FUELS ALLOCATIONS FOR THE 
THIRD QUARTER OF 1949, EUROPE 


The Coal Committee of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe has recommended al- 
locations of 13,605,000 tons of European solid 
fuels for export to its member countries dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1949. Nearly lL- 
500,000 tons of European coal and coke avail- 
able for export remained unallocated, largely 
because European importing countries have 
not been able to complete satisfactory trade 
or payment arrangements and because there 
are surpluses of some qualities. However, 
1,300,000 tons of the unallocated fuels are 
Belgian coal and coke, including approxi- 
mately 250,000 tons of steam coal and 500,000 
tons of gas coal, qualities which are in short 
supply in Europe. 
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The United States has been notified of an 
apparent deficit of 4,340,900 tons of solid 
fuels in Europe for the third quarter of 1949, 
consisting of 2,114,500 tons of steam coal, 
719,500 tons of gas coal, 989,900 tons of coking 
fines, 475,000 tons of anthracite duff and 
fines, and small quantities of graded anthra- 
cite and coke. To the extent that unallo- 
cated European fuels are taken up, import 
requirements from the United States will 


decrease. 


TRANSIT TRADE, THE NETHERLANDS 


Coal constitutes the principal commodity 
transshipped from Netherlands seaports to 
other countries. Transshipments of coal, 
coke, and briquets in 1938 amounted to 13,- 
061,292 metric tons, of which 95 percent orig- 
inated in Germany. In 1948, transship- 
ments were less than one-third of 1938 vol- 
ume, but Germany was still the principal 


source, accounting for 79 percent of the 
total. Since the war large quantities of 
United States coal have been shipped through 
Rotterdam, going mainly to France and 
Switzerland. 

About 95 percent of all solid fuels trans- 
shipped in Netherlands ports moves through 
Rotterdam, and the remainder is handled 
at Viaardingen and Amsterdam. 

The accompanying table shows the trans- 
shipments of solid fuels in Netherlands ports 
by country of origin and by destination. 


IMPORTS AND BUNKER SHIPMENTS, CEYLON 


Ceylon imported 71,696 long tons of coal 
during the first quarter of 1949, of which 
25,342 tons were reexported for ships’ bunk- 
ers. All of the coal imported in the first 
quarter of 1949 came from India, whereas 
during 1948 India supplied only about one- 
half of the total imports, as shown in the 
accompanying table: 


Ceylon’s Imports and Bunker Shipments of Coal, 1948 and First Quarter of 1949 


{In long tons] 


First 
quarter 
Imports from 
India 3 1TS 
South Africa 31" 633 
United Kingdon 
Total 83. 808 
Bunker shipment 20. 805 


Construction 


HOUSING CONSTRUCTION UP, CANADA 


The number of dwelling units completed 
in Canada in the first quarter of 1949 is 
estimated officially at 17,826. For the same 
period it is estimated that work was started 
on 8,396 units and that the number under 
‘onstruction was reduced from 56,456 as of 
January 1 to 46,886 on March 31. Compared 
with the same period in 1948, activity is at 
a higher level in the residential-construc- 
tion field 

Completions in the first quarter of 1949, 
which were 54 percent higher than in 1948, 
are attributed to the unusually high carry- 
over at the beginning of this year. The 
amount of work in progress remains high 
with starts in 1949 about 26 percent above 
those in 1948 

It is estimated that 28 percent of the units 
completed during the first 3 months of 1949 
are for rental purposes, the remainder being 
the owner-occupied type. This compares 
with an estimate of 25 percent of new 1948 
construction that was for rental purposes. 


ACTIVITY LAGGING, PANAMA 


Total value of private and public construc- 
tion in the Republic of Panama in 1948 was 
approximately $9,140,000, or 12 percent less 
than the 1947 value of $10,400,000. The out- 
standing drop was in the city of Colon, where 
construction expenditures in 1947 were 
$1,322,500, and only $203,700 in 1948, a de- 
crease of 85 percent. 

Construction with private funds totaled 
$8,314,294 in 1948 and $9,793,600 in 1947 
Public expenditures increased slightly from 
$732,500 to $785,700 

The over-all decrease was attributed to dif- 
ficulty in obtaining sufficient quantities of 
construction materials from the United 
States, and the lack of adequate transporta- 
tion facilities 
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quarter 


1048 
1949 
First 
Second Third Fourth , quarter 
lotal 
quarter quarter 
&, 708 53, 708 60, 488 176, 169 71, 696 
78, S62 37, 576 11, 446 158, 517 
9, 242 9, 242 
87, 660 100, 526 71, 934 343, 928 71, 106 
27, 577 30, 631 24, 387 112, 400 25, 342 


In Panama City construction is continuing 
on the Hotel El Panama, estimated cost 
$3,000,000; the Hospital del Nifio, estimated 
cost $430,000; a subsidiary plant for the local 
public utility; two buildings for the National 
University; and a residential development for 
school teachers. 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM, CEYLON 


The Government of Ceylon in its 1948-49 
program for industrial development foresees 
the completion of several factories within 
the next few years After a number of 
stoppages, construction on the new cement 
plant has been resumed. Completion of this 
project, it is estimated, will reduce cement 
imports by approximately $2,715,000 annually. 

Other factories contemplated are a paper 
plant to be completed in 1951; a steel fac- 
tory, caustic-soda plant, and hydrcgenated- 
oil plant, in 1952. A textile factory, the 
largest undertaking, is proposed for 1954. 
It will have an estimated output of 30,0C0,000 
yards of cloth annually. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BUDAPEST, HUNGARY 


In the first quarter of this year, 441 con- 
struction permits were issued by housing 
authorities in Budapest, Hungary. Of this 
number, 108 were for new buildings; the 
remainder were for reconstruction. It is 
also stated that up to May more than 1,009 
large apartments were subdivided in order 
to provide additional living quarters. 


IMPORTS OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLICS 


A total of 4,667,400 square feet of asphalt 
rolled roofing and asbestos and asphalt 
shingles and siding products, valued at $92,- 
969, was imported from the United States 
by the Dominican Republic during 1948, an 
increase of 250 percent over 1947 imports, 
valued at $26,615. 

Because of the recent decline in construc- 
tion activity, prospects for the remainder of 


this year appear less favorable than in 1948. 
However, it is considered that aggressive 
promotion efforts, highlighting the superior- 
ity of these imported products over the con- 
ventional thatched and tile materials now 
predominantly in use, will produce favor- 
able results. 


MATERIALS OUTLOOK, EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador’s import agents and wholesalers 
of construction materials report that sales 
of these commodities have been very slow. 
However, a recent proposal by the Govern- 
ment may bring about a favorable change in 
this situation. 

The Government, recognizing the pressing 
need for low-cost housing, has presented a 
plan to local capitalists for establishing a 
corporation to finance housing construction. 
The plan envisions the erection of 1,500 hous- 
ing units at a cost of $1,800,000 during the 
first year of operation. 


Electrical 
kquipment 


REFRIGERATOR IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Imports of household electric refrigerators 
into Brazil during 1948 totaled 6,168,128 kilo- 
grams valued at 221,099,301 cruzeiros, of 
which 5,427,795 kilograms valued at 198,- 
777,406 cruzeiros were from the United States. 
(1 cruzeiro= approximately US$0.05.) 


CANADIAN PROVINCES PLAN EXTENSION OF 
SERVICE 


The major portion of $25,000,000 (outside 
the budget) will be used by the Province of 
Manitoba to meet the needs of the expand- 
ing government utilities, including the ini- 
tial costs of constructing a new hydroelectric 
power plant. 

Plans for further extension of rural elec- 
trification, to another 52 villages and ham- 
lets and 5,000 farms in 1949, are going ahead 
in the Province. 

Negotiations were begun in the first quar- 
ter of this year by the Province of Manitoba 
with the Municipality of Winnipeg for the 
purchase of that city’s publicly owned hydro- 
electric system. This was done with a view 
to implementing the plan whereby the Prov- 
ince would take over both the existing hydro- 
electric plants (including those of the pri- 
vately owned Winnipeg Electric Co.) and the 
responsibility for new developments to en- 
sure the Province as a whole sufficient power 
for all desirable purposes at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

Negotiations with the privately owned util- 
ity will not be initiated until the city of 
Winnipeg and the Province reach an agree- 
ment. The Provincial plan envisages ulti- 
mate expenditures of up to $2,000,000. 

Late in March, the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment introduced a bill in the Provincial 
Legislature providing for the start of a long- 
term rural electrification program based on 
the Province’s publicly owned power com- 
mission. It has been estimated that in 20 
years, about 125,000 Saskatchewan farms can 
be electrified at a total cost of from $90,000,- 
000 to $120,000,000. 


NEW THERMOELECTRIC PLANT, MEXICO 


Construction on a thermoelectric plant, 
which will cost an estimated 12,000,000 pesos 
(about US$1,704,000), was begun in Ciudad 
Juarez during December 1948. The plant is 
being financed by the Comisién Federal de 
Electricidad; the contract was let to a Mexico 
City construction company. 
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The plant will operate normally on natural 
gas but will use Diesel fuel as an emergency 
auxiliary. Three United States built units, 
each of 5,000 kilowatts, will be installed by 
October of this year, and will furnish suffi- 
cient power for the immediate needs of Ciu- 
dad Juarez and the Juarez Valley. Facilities 
for the treatment of well water from a 700- 
foot depth will be installed at the plant. 

The Comision Federal de Electricidad will 
sell electric power from the new plant to 
a private concern, which at present imports 
power from El Paso. Tex., and distributes it 
in Ciudad Juarez. This company’s custom- 
ers increased from 5,315 on December 31, 
1944, to 9,200 on December 31, 1948. There is 
a great demand for additional electric power 
in Ciudad Juarez, and at present there are 
1,000 applicants on the waiting list. 


EXPECTED DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


The maximum program for electrical gen- 
erating stations in the United Kingdom that 
can be achieved should reduce the deficit 
between capacity and estimated winter peak 
demand from over 2,000 megawatts in 1948 
to something under 1,000 megawatts in 1952 
the foreign press states. This would involve 
annual capital expenditure on buildings and 
plant increasing from £114,000,000 (US$456,- 
000,000) in 1948 to £171,000,000 (US$684,- 
000,000) in 1952. In addition, the cost of the 
North Scotland Hydroelectric Scheme is ex- 
pected to rise from £11,000,000 (US$44,- 
000,000) in 1948 to nearly £16,000,000 
(US$64,000,000) in 1952. 


U. K. Firms Cut INCANDESCENT LAMP 
PRICES 


The Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United Kingdom announced 
that, owing to increased production effi- 
ciency, the list prices of some incandescent 
lamps made by association members were 
reduced June 1, 1949, states the foreign 
trade press. List prices for 40- and 60-watt 
lamps were cut from Is. 6d. to 1s, 4d.; 75- 
watt lamps from Is. 8d. to 1s. 7d.; and 100- 
watt lamps from 1s. 10d. to 1s. 8d. (1 shil- 
ling=approximately US$0.201. 1 pence= 
approximately US$0.016). 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


EL SALVADOR’S COFFEE EXPORTS 


Exports of coffee from El Salvador in May 
1949 amounted to 90,470 bags (60 kilograms 
each), bringing the total shipment since 
October 1, 1948 (the beginning of the 1948-49 
crop year), to 1,047,831 bags. 

The Compafiia Salvadorena de Café re- 
ported that stocks in port as of May 31, 
1949, amounted to 69,064 bags. It is esti- 
mated that less than 25,000 bags of washed 
coffee from the 1948-49 crop remained un- 
sold. There were also about 35,000 bags of 
unwashed coffee available, most of which 
was expected to go to Europe. 

During May, prices paid for Salvadoran 
coffees continued their upward trend, which 
had become noticeable toward the end of 
April. Some sales of Strictly Highgrowns 
(washed) were made at prices above $31 per 
100 pounds f. o. b. Salvadoran port. At the 
end of the month, Strictly Highgrowns were 
bringing about $30.75 and Good Washed 
(Central Standard) about $30.50. Superior 
Unwashed coffees were quoted at about $24. 

The Salvadoran coffee industry has re- 
versed its decision made earlier in 1949 to 
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change over to using a 60-kilogram bag for 
coffee exports and has decided to continue 
using the 69-kilogram bag. 

During the last week in May, local agri- 
cultural groups were hosts to visiting coffee 
growers from the other Central American 
Republics and Mexico, who came to familiar- 
ize themselves with the problems and tech- 
nical progress of the industry in El Salvador. 


FLOOR PRICES FOR VENEZUELAN CACAO 
ANNOUNCED 


During the first week of June 1949, the 
Agricultural Bank of Venezuela advertised 
floor prices for cacao as follows: Forastero 
or current unfermented beans, $0.245; sec- 
ond-grade fermented beans, $0.275 to $0.286; 
Criollo or first-class fermented beans, 
$0.341 per pound. These prices are to be 
paid at the bank’s warehouses in Caracas, 
La Guaira, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, and 
Carupano. Beans purchased by the bank at 
Cagua and Miguerote (Barlovento) will be 
at the La Guaira price minus freight. 

Although these floor prices have seen set, 
the date on which actual purchases will begin 
has not been announced. 


Fish and Products 


DENMARK INCREASES FISHING OPERATIONS 
IN BARENTS SEA 


During the summer of 1948 a Danish fishing 
vessel conducted experimental fishing oper- 
ations for plaice and flounder in the Barents 
Sea. This was said to be the first Danish 
fishing venture in these waters and was con- 
sidered highly satisfactory. The vessel's catch 
was valued at approximately 40,000 Danish 
crowns ($8,335). 

By May 1949 five Danish ships had sailed 
for the same area this year according to press 
reports. All are modern fishing vessels of 
postwar construction and of 50 to 60 gross 
registered tons. Each of the ships has been 
granted two landing licenses by British au- 
thorities and expects to land its catch in 
Aberdeen, Scotland. Radio reports from four 
of the vessels indicated that each would 
bring in from 25 to 30 tons of frozen flounder. 

The captain of one vessel predicted that 
next year “several hundred” Danish fishing 
vessels would sail for the Barents Sea. Such 
a development was believed to be a possibil- 
ity, but the Danish market will hardly be able 
to absorb any considerable increase in catch. 
Moreover, foreign markets, such as the United 
Kingdom or Germany, would depend on the 
import policies adopted by these countries. 


BERLIN (GERMANY) TO GET MoRE FISH 


The opening of zonal borders to traffic in 
consumer goods has averted an oversupply 
crisis in the German fish industry by cre- 
ating additional markets in Berlin. In the 
week May 16~23, fish prices ex-ship showed 
increases ranging up to 25 percent. Before 
the blockade began, the western sector of 
Berlin consumed some 1,000 metric tons of 
fresh fish monthly, of which 700 tons was 
supplied by rail from Bremerhaven. 

For the next few months, Berlin is expected 
to consume almost 3,000 tons monthly, of 
which 1,000 tons will be drawn from Brem- 
erhaven and will be delivered by truck. The 
increased consumption is attributed to the 
ending of fish rationing in Berlin and to the 
fact that Berliners have been without fresh 
sea fish for almost a year. 


Fruits and Nuts 


New ZEALAND’s CITRUS CROP AND IMPORTS 


The preliminary estimate of citrus-fruit 
production in New Zealand in 1949 is 272,088 


bushels, compared with 294,717 bushels in 
1948 and 192,950 bushels in 1947. 

New Zealand is an importer of citrus fruit, 
and not an exporter. At times in 1948 sup- 
plies of New Zealand grapefruit were in ex- 
cess of requirements. This was also true of 
sweet oranges, inasmuch as it is difficult to 
arrange an even flow of imported supplies, 

The principal lemon crop (153,146 bushels 
in 1948) and all imported citrus fruits are 
marketed by the New Zealand Marketing 
Department. The Department attempts to 
distribute supplies evenly, but because of in- 
ternal transportation problems citrus fruits 
are not available sometimes to consumers, for 
2 or 3 weeks. 

Oranges comprise the bulk of New Zea- 
land's citrus imports. Australia was the prin- 
cipal source of supply in 1948 and other 
sources were Jamaica and the Cook Islands, 
New Zealand evidently is interested in de- 
veloping new sources of supply, as Govern- 
ment representatives during the past year 
have visited several Pacific islands and South 
Africa. In fact, a small importation of 
oranges from South Africa was undertaken 
to determine if supplies from fruit-fly in- 
fested areas could be imported with safety. 
The trial was reported to be successful, but 
Officials of the Marketing Department do not 
expect quantity imports from that country 
so long as oranges from Australia are 
available. 

Oranges from the United States have a 
good reputation in New Zealand, and one 
Official expressed the hope that a popular 
United States brand of orange could again 
be imported into the country 

Imports of oranges into New Zealand in the 
1948-49 crop year (April 1, 1948, to March 
31, 1949) amounted to 550,283 bushels, com- 
pared with 353,541 bushels in the preceding 
crop year. Grapefruit imports in 1948-49 
totaled 24,000 bushels, against 8,989 bushels 
in 1947-48. 


CITRUS FRUIT IN CUBA 


Cuban citrus-fruit production in the year 
ended May 31, 1949, amounted to 300,000,000 
oranges, 15,000,000 grapefruit, and 60,000,000 
limes. Production in the year beginning 
June 1, 1949, is expected to be smaller by 17, 
20, and 17 percent, respectively ; 

Cuban imports of citrus fruits in 1948, 
according to official statistics, amounted to 
1,300,000 pounds, valued at slightly more than 
$68,000, the largest in many years, compared 
with an annual prewar (1935-39) average of 
barely 34,000 pounds valued at $1,700. All 
of these imports were from the United States 
except for nearly 4,000 pounds, valued at a 
little more than $1,000, from Canada 

Official statistics are not available for the 
first 5 months of 1949. Preliminary ships’ 
manifest data indicate, however, that citrus 
imports in that period were small and con- 
sisted mostly of limes. Grapefruit imports 
are not significant because the Cuban crop 
this year, unlike that of 1948, was early. 
Because of the freezes in California and 
Texas, prices for Florida grapefruit were 
higher than for Cuban fruit and discouraged 
imports. 

Cuban exports of citrus fruits in 1948, 
consisting almost entirely of grapefruit to the 
United States, amounted to nearly 3,400,000 
pounds, valued at about $43,000, according 
to final official export statistics. These ex- 
ports were only 52 percent of exports in 1947, 
or 30 percent of the annual prewar average 
(1935-39). The reason for the small grape- 
fruit exports was that the harvesting season 
in Florida in 1948 was early, whereas that on 
the Isle of Pines was late, resulting in the 
small demand for the Cuban fruit in the 
United States. 

Cuban exporters are preparing to export 
100,000 to 120,000 crates of fruit in August 
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and September 1949 when the United States 
import duties for Cuban grapefruit will be 
reduced seasonally to 30 cents a pound. Ex- 
ports of this size would be about twice as 
large as in 1948. Growers on the Isle of 
Pines reported that by June 1 exporters 
already had contracted for 45,000 crates and 
estimated that exports from that area alone 
will total at least 70,000 crates. They ex- 
pected this export season to be profitable. 


SICILY’s ALMOND CROP 


Sicily’s 1949 almond crop is estimated at 
from 3,000 to 4,000 metric tons on a shelled 
basis. The 1948 crop amounted to 10,000 
tons and the 1947 output 19,000 tons. 
Weather conditions are responsible for the 
small 1949 crop. One dealer predicts, how- 
ever, that the proportion of large-size ker- 
nels will be greater this year. 

The carry-over figure, estimated at 7,000 
tons early in 1949, was evidently too low. 
Dealers estimated that up to late May about 
7,000 tons of shelled almonds had been sold 
in 1949, and stocks on hand were estimated 
at 3,500 tons. The discrepancy in the carry- 
over estimate is due partly to the reluctance 
of producers to sell the almonds. They pre- 
fer speculating on a rise in prices and sell 
only to get needed cash. 

Exports of shelled almonds from Sicily 
in the first 7 months of the 1948-49 crop 
year (September 1, 1948, to March 31, 1949), 
amounted to 10,612 metric tons. The United 
Kingdom took 4,314 tons; Brazil, 1,165 tons; 
Sweden, 837 tons; Norway, 534 tons; Switzer- 
land, 495 tons; and Belgium, 436 tons. The 
remainder went to a number of countries. 

Exports of unshelled almonds in the first 
7 months of the 1948-49 crop year totaled 
1,008 tons, of which the United Kingdom 
bought 712 tons; Argentina, 114 tons; Malta, 
51 tons; Belgium, 44 tons; and the United 
States, 24 tons. The remainder was exported 
to several countries. 


Veats and Products 


MEAT TRADE IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


In 1943, the Dominican Republic became 
a net exporter of beef products when the 
modern meat-packing plant, Matadero In- 
dustrial y Planta de Refrigeracion, began 
operations. Chilled beef is the leading meat 
item exported. In 1948, shipments, prin- 
cipally to Puerto Rico, totaled 1,859 metric 
tons compared with 1,078 tons in 1947. Most 
of the exports to Puerto Rico were shipped 
by air, and all meat was supplied by the 
Matadero. 

Live-cattle exports have dropped substan- 
tially. During 1940-44, an annual average 
of 7,063 head was shipped to neighboring 
islands. Exports in 1949 totaled only 2,232 
head. ; 

Imports of livestock and meat consist 
mainly of cattle (breeding stock) and canned 
and prepared meats. Data for 1948 have not 
been released by the Dominican Bureau of 
Statistics, but imports of these items are 
not expected to differ greatly from the rela- 
tively insignificant quantities brought in 
during 1946 and 1947 


Sugars and Products 


Sucar Crop, Exports, AND STOCKS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The output of sugar in the Dominican Re- 
public in the first 8 months of the 1948-49 
crop year (September—April) amounted to 
331,810 metric tons. All but 1,139 tons rep- 
resents production from the 1949 grind, which 
began early in January. Sugar production 
in the same period of the 1947-48 crop year 
totaled 328,798 tons. 
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Sugar exports in the first 8 months of the 
1948-49 crop year totaled 331,206 tons, com- 
pared with 229,044 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1947-48. Domestic consumption 
amounted to 22,657 tons in the 8-month 
period of 1948-49, as against 30,780 tons in 
the same period of the preceding season. 

Stocks on hand totaled 65,189 tons on 
April 30, 1949, compared with 123,104 tons 
at the end of April 1948. 


SuGarR Output ESTIMATED, PARAGUAY 


Paraguayan sugar-mill operators expect a 
total cane crop of about 200,000 metric tons 
in 1949, which, at the normal rate of yield 
in Paraguay, would produce between 15,000 
and 16,000 metric tons of sugar. Produc- 
tion of sugar in 1948 amounted to 12,199 tons. 

If sugar output of 15,000 metric tons is 
realized and the 1948 consumption rate pre- 
vails (17,432 metric tons) supplies for do- 
mestic consumption should be ample until 
the 1950 crushing season begins. It is un- 
likely that any sugar will be imported or ex- 
ported in 1949 or during the first 6 months 
of 1950. 


Furs 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, NEW SOUTH 
WALES, AUSTRALIA 


The amounts of fur skins used and treated 
in New South Wales, Australia, both domestic 
and imported, in 1947-48 as compared with 
1946-47, are shown in the accompanying 
table. Output of skins increased consid- 
erably between 1945-46 and 1946-47 but in 
the following period remained comparatively 
level. Domestic fur skins (rabbit, sheep, and 
lamb) used in the year ended June 30, 1948, 
were less than half of those treated during 
the preceding year. 

Imports of rabbit skins into Australia in 
1947-48 totaled 8,220 pounds, of which the 
United Kingdom supplied 6,727; Canada, 
1,250; and Persia, 101. Smaller amounts 
came from other British countries, China, 
France, and Siam. Despite growing imports, 
about 40 percent of furriers’ requirements are 
still met by domestic furs, of which rabbit 
ranks first in quantity and lamb and sheep, 
second. 


Furs Used and Treated in New South 
Wales, Australia, in 1946-47 and 1947-48 
In dozens of skins} 


Loe lly pro- 


ancol Imported 


Kind 

1946-47 | 1947-48 1046-47 | 1947-48 
Rabbit 73,816 | 33,029 152 a9 
Fox 5, 2 1,219 570 S61 
Opossum 157 6S 
Water rat 2, iid 3,375 1, 404 1, 669 
Other marsupial 5, 065 954 4 
Sheep and lamb 26, 50S 8. 5090 222 219 
Other 775 | N.A. 5, 172 14, 806 


Potal 111,730 | 47,244 7, 520 7, 726 


Source: Commonwealth Statistician, 


General Products 


INTEREST SHOWN IN PARTS FOR CHILDREN’S 
VEHICLES, AUSTRALIA 


Interest in the importation of ball-bearing 
pedals, saddles, tangent spoke wheels with 
semipneumatic tires, and other parts has 
been expressed by Australian manufacturers 
of children’s vehicles. Three Australian firms 
manufacture these vehicles. 


In view of the present Government policy 
of allocating available dollars to essential 
imports, it is doubtful whether import li- 
censes would be granted for these items at 
this time. Another reason for caution in 
appraising demand is that in 1938 United 
States exports of children’s wheel goods and 
parts to Australia totaled only $6,238 and 
since that year have declined to the point 
that no exports were reported in 1948. 


CEMENT SITUATION, CEYLON 


Ceylon’s imports of cement in 1948 totaled 
1,866,184 hundredweight valued at $2,508,682. 
This quantity was imported from the United 
States, United Kingdom, and Belgium and 
was sufficient to meet all of Ceylon’s 1948 
cement requirements. 


U. S. AS SOURCE OF EGYPT’s IMPORTS OF 
GLASSWARE 


The United States was the principal source 
of supply of tumblers and other glassware 
imported into Egypt during 1948. Total 
Egyptian imports of glasses and tumblers 
during the year amounted to $307,442, of 
which the United States supplied $129,642 
worth. 


BICYCLE MANUFACTURE, U. S. AND U. K. 
ZONES OF GERMANY 


The U.S. and U. K. Zones of Germany pro- 
duced 127,000 bicycles in January and 126,000 
in February 1949. It is estimated that the 
bicycle industry is now operating at 80 per- 
cent of present capacity; some plants are 
operating at full capacity. Deliveries of 
metals, formerly the main bottleneck, have 
improved, and tires are now in good supply. 
There are still difficulties in obtaining such 
parts as chains, hubs, pedals, and saddles. 
Present prices for finished bicycles are about 
50 percent above the prewar level. 


GLASSWARE AND POTTERY To BE MANU- 
FACTURED, HONDURAS 


A factory for the manufacture of glassware 
and earthenware is to be established in 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras. The project will be 
partially financed with Mexican capital, and 
the equipment will be brought from Mexico. 


WATCH AND CLOCK PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japan produced 112,596 watches and 
346,738 clocks in the first 2 months of 1949. 
Production of watches and clocks, by types, 
was as follows, with comparable figures for 
1948 in parentheses: Wrist watches, 102,117 
(71,524); pocket watches, 10,479 (12,250); 
alarm clocks, 192,475 (132,006); desk clocks, 
28,046 (47,891); and wall clocks, 126,217 
(65,913). 


BICYCLE OUTPUT, JAPAN 


Japan produced 134,872 bicycles in Febru- 
ary 1949, of which 49,322 were complete with 
tires and tubes and 85,550 were without tires 
and tubes. Total production in the first 2 
months of 1949 amounted to 260,470, of which 
104,590 were complete with tires and tubes 
and 155,880 were without tires and tubes. 
Compared with the first 2 months of 194%, 
total production increased by 369 percent, 
production of complete bicycles by 355 per- 
cent, and output of bicycles without tires 
and tubes by 371 percent. 


GLASSWARE MANUFACTURE IN NEW 
FACTORY, PERU 


A new glassware factory was completed 
and started operations in Chiclayo, Peru, 
late in 1948. 
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The supply of raw materials, particularly 
soda ash, was reported good, and manu- 
facturers were able to build up stocks, 
Labor conditions were satisfactory, although 
wages increased about 25 percent over those 
prevailing in 1947. 


BrIcK PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, U. K. 


Building-brick production in the United 
Kingdom in 1948 totaled 4,585,000,000 bricks, 
an increase of 1.40 percent over the 1947 pro- 
duction of 4,533,000,000. 

Brick imports decreased 87 percent from 
50,420,000 in 1947 to only 6,300,000 in 1948. 


ACTIVITIES IN SPAIN’S CEMENT INDUSTRY 


Although operating at less than capacity 
because of raw-material and transportation 
difficulties, Spain’s cement industry pro- 
duced 383,559 metric tons of cement in the 
first quarter of 1949 or 8 percent more than 
the 352,258 metric tons produced in the same 
quarter last year. However, this amount was 
6 percent less than the 399,708 tons pro- 
duced in the fourth quarter of 1948. 

Despite difficulties, security issues to fi- 
nance new cement plants were reported to 
have been sold readily, and construction of 
several plants has already started. A used 
plant imported from Belgium is being set up 
to supply the Ribagorzana Dam project in 
Lerida Province. Its annual capacity is re- 
ported to be 75,000 tons. 


Gums and Resins 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARDIZATION OF 
SHELLAC OF INTEREST TO INDIA 


India is sending a delegate to Paris to con- 
sult with representatives from other coun- 
tries on the international standardization of 
shellac, in which it is most interested from 
the export viewpoint. The Indian Standards 
Institution already has circulated draft pro- 
posals for standardization in this field. Ef- 
forts will be made to arrange a meeting of 
the committee in India during the coming 
winter, it is said. 


‘% 


Iron and Steel 


SHIPMENT OF TUBES FROM ITALY TO 
AUSTRIA 


The shipment of seamless tubes from Italy 
to Austria under a barter agreement began 
in the latter part of April. The tubes con- 
stituted part of a major barter transaction 
between Austrian and Italian steel pro- 
ducers. A total of 5,000 tons of tubes will 
be exchanged for 22,000 tons:of Austrian 
pig iron. 

The tubing is badly needed by water and 
gas works and for the maintenance and re- 
pair of boilers. Italy is a traditional importer 
of pig iron and has recently been seeking 
sources for this material in several countries, 
including the United States. 


PropucTIon, U.S. anp U. K. ZONEs, 
GERMANY 


Ingot-steel production during April in the 
U. S. and U. K. Zones of Germany totaled 
705,100 metric tons, as compared with 
752,300 tons in March. Although this is an 
apparent drop in production, there were 
fewer working days in April than in March. 
The average daily output in April remained 
almost unchanged from March. 

April pig-iron production amounted to 
568,800 metric tons compared with 596,000 
tons in March; 478,600 tons of hot rolled 
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Belgian Steel in Venezuela 
and India 


Two recent reports from widely sepa- 
rated regions indicate that Belgian steel 
continues as a major competitive factor 
in world markets. 

Steel importers in Bombay report that 
Belgian exporters recently cut steel ex- 
port prices by as much as 30 percent. 
Mild steel bars formerly quoted at 21 
rupees are now quoted at 15 rupees per 


hundredweight (112 pounds). (One 
rupee is equivalent to $0.3017.) Bom- 


bay importers are of the opinion that 
Belgian suppliers are determined to gain 
a foothold in the Indian market by sell- 
ing below cost if necessary. 

In Venezuela Belgian reinforcing bars 
are quoted at $120 per metric ton ec. i. f. 
La Guaira as compared with $139 for 
United States bars. Belgian structurals 
are likewise selling at a lower price than 
those of United States manufacture. 








products were manufactured in April, and 
March output was 515,500 tons 

Current production of ingot steel is at 
an annual rate of approximately 8,500,000 
tons. Further increases can only be attained 
gradually, as additional capacity to reach the 
authorized annual level of 10,700,000 tons 
requires extensive rehabilitation. Present 
production has been favorably influenced by 
such temporary factors as improved fuel al- 
location and an increased use of scrap. 


Leather and 
Products 


AUSTRALIA’S PRODUCTION OF AND TRADE IN 
TANNING MATERIALS 


Production of tanning barks in Australia 
in 1948-49 has been estimated at 10,200 long 
tons, compared with 8,300 long tons in 1947 
48. The 1947-48 output represents an in- 
crease of 300 tons over 1946-47 

Australia’s continuing dependence upon 
imports of tanning bark and extracts is due 
to the shortage and high cost of labor. Im- 
ports of wattle bark in 1947-48 rose slightly 
to 69,012 hundredweight from those of 1946 
47. The Union of South Africa supplied 
practically all of this wattle bark as well 
as wattle extract. Imports of all tanning 
materials in 1947-48, including quebracho, 
wattle, and other totaled 342,627 hundred- 
weight. 

Exports of tanning materials, including 
extracts, and other tanning substances, 
totaled 100,656 hundredweight in 1947-48 
Australia’s most valuable tanning export is 
Myrtan, an extract made from the wood of 
Eucalyptus redunca. The United States took 
6,019 hundredweight of 54,736 exported in 
1947-48. In this period, Denmark the larg- 
est importer, took 20,773 hundredweight. 


AUSTRALIA’S FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION: 
LEATHER-Goops EXPORTS 


Australian footwear production in 1948 
totaled 15,085,719 pairs, a 3 percent decline 
from the 15,570,000 pairs made in 1947. Pro- 
duction in January 1949 fell to 827,469 pairs, 
slightly under that of January 1948 and 
probably indicative of a seasonal decline. 
There seemed to be a slight overproduction 
in the cheaper lines of footwear but a short- 
age of quality men’s and women’s shoes, as 





a result of the scarcity of high grade upper 
leather and an increased demand for better 
footwear. 

Exports of leather manufactures declined 
22 percent in 1947-48 from the preceding 
year, and imports doubled, Imports of gloves 
jumped 150 percent. 


CANADA’S PRODUCTION OF FOOTWEAR 


Canadian production of footwear in the 3 
months ended March 31, 1949 totaled 8,983,- 
694 pairs, compared with 8,247,800 pairs 
in the corresponding period of 1948. Pro. 
duction of shoes in 1948 totaled 32,406,718 
pairs, as against 35,573,871 pairs in 1947, 
Output of leather footwear during the first 3 
months of 1949 (figures in parentheses are 
for the 3-month period ended March 3], 
1948) included 2,015,929 pairs (2,069,404) of 
men’s shoes, 307,545 (302,360) of boys’, 94,309 
(85,992) of youths’, and 4,337,772 (3,950,240) 
of women’s and growing girls. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPortTs 
OF HIDES AND SKINS, URUGUAY 


Production of cattle hides in Uruguay in 
March 1949 totaled 80,900 and of calfskins, 
15,847. Sheep- and lamb-skin output 
amounted to 51,698. Production of cattle 
hides in March was about the same as in 
February, but sheepskin output decreased in 
proportion to reduced slaughter by the pack- 
ing houses. 

Consumption of cattle hides in March 
amounted to 28,315; calf and kip skins, 4,437, 
and sheep and lamb skins, 7,755. 

Exports of hides and skins amounted to 
2,613 metric tons of salted and dry cattle 
hides and 1,036 tons of salted and dry sheep 
and lamb skins 


Lumber and 
Products 


FINLAND TO EXPpoRT LUMBER TO INDIA 


A trade agreement recently concluded be- 
tween Finland and India includes a provision 
for Finnish exports to India during the year 
beginning June 1, 1949, of 10,000 standards 
(about 20,000,000 board feet) of lumber, and 
some prefabricated houses 


Machinery. 


Avricultural 


PLANS FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF CENTER, 
ECUADOR 


Mechanization of rice growing is the main 
feature of plans being made to concentrate 
on reducing production costs and bringing 
Ecuador into the competitive world market. 
In April, representatives of the Rockefeller 
International Basic Economy Corporation, 
visited Ecuador to further review previous 
studies concerning the establishment of an 
agricultural machinery center in the Guayas 
River basin from which machinery will be 
rented to agriculturists in that area. After 
conferring with the Government and looking 
over the area, it was announced that a group 
of technicians would come to Ecuador in 
May to work out details. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE EASTERN ZONE OF 
GERMANY 


There are approximately 28,000 tractors 
in the Eastern Zone of Germany, mostly ob- 
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solete types in need of repair, according to 
the German press. So far, only a few trac- 
tors have been assembled in workshops from 
available spare parts and motors. A pub- 
licly-owned motor-vehicle works in Zwickau 
was the first to produce tractors, accessories 
being supplied by a firm in Schoenebeck/ 
Elbe. In the meantime, two publicly owned 
works at Nordhausen and Brandenburg are 
being equipped for tractor production, and 
it is hoped to start mass production in June 
this year, an output of 800 tractors being 
expected, in 1949, and 4,000 in 1950. 

In Brandenburg a factory is being repaired, 
and scrapped machinery is being reclaimed. 
Production is to be concentrated on two 
Diesel types, a 40-hp. tractor built by a 
firm in Zwickau, in cooperation with another 
firm in Schoenebeck /Elbe, and a 22-hp. trac- 
tor to be made in the new works at Nord- 
hausen and Brandenburg. The latter is a 
new model without ball bearings and may 
be built in a comparatively short time. Re- 
search institutes are developing further de- 
signs for tractors. 

Materials for the 1949 production have 
been more or less obtained, 50 percent to 
be taken from 10,000 tons of rolled iron to 
be imported from the U. 8S. S. R., and the 
balance to come from East German produc- 
tion. Some steel crankKshafts, valves, and 
gears also have to be imported. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


QUOTA OF MACHINE TOOLS FOR EXPORT 
FROM FRANCE TO INDONESIA 


A quota of 100,000,000 francs’ worth of 
machine tools has been established for ex- 
port from France to Indonesia under the 
terms of the supplementary agreement to 
the Franco-Netherlands Commercial Agree- 
ment of July 20, 1948. The supplementary 
agreement was ratified March 3, 1949, and 
will remain in force until the original agree- 
ment expires on July 31, 1949. 


MINING MACHINERY NEEDED IN 
NETHERLANDS 


Investments in machinery by the Nether- 
lands mining industry will be necessary to 
bring the mining output to a desirable level 
The present equipment was under heavy 
usage during the war, and maintenance was 
inadequate, The purchase of equipment has 
been hindered by a shortage of exchange 
It may be possible, however, to obtain some 
necessary equipment from European sources, 
as exchange is being provided by exports of 
such products as coke 

DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K.’'s TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

Reequipment and small schemes of ex- 
tension are receiving the main emphasis in 
investment in the cotton industry in the 
United Kingdom, such as substitution of 
ring spindles for mule and introduction of 
automatic looms 

Other textile developments include a new 
factory costing £5,000,000 ($20,000,000) to 
produce nylon, which will be in full pro- 
duction this year when the output will be 
at the annual rate of 10,000,000 pounds. 


SPINDLES AND LOOMS, ISRAEL 


There are approximately 50,000 spindles 
Operated by the cotton industry in Israel. 
Four new mills have been established re- 
cently, and the total number of spindles op- 
erated has been increasing in recent years 
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The number of looms in operation also has 
been increasing. The number at present 
is about 1,500. Some were constructed lo- 
cally during the war, but the majority were 
imported from the United Kingdom, United 
States, and Switzerland. Additional orders 
for automatic looms have been placed. 

About 12,000 spindles are operated by the 
woolen industry; weaving equipment con- 
sists of about 100 card looms and about 150 
light looms. 


Motion Pictures 
and k;quipment 


MOTION-PICTURE EXHIBITION IN SYDNEY, 
AUSTRALIA 


Motion pictures exhibited in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, are largely of United States origin and 
are released soon after their premieres in the 
United States. Many British films are shown, 
and one theater specializes in French and 
Italian productions. Motion-picture tickets 
are less expensive than in the United States, 
the best seats, even in first-run houses, cost- 
ing about 5 shillings (81¢). Double features 
are customary, and the length of the per- 
formance is greater than in the United States. 
Performances are not continuous, and it is 
generally necessary to book seats in advance. 
Sunday performances are prohibited by law. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC-FILM PRODUCTION IN 
HUNGARY 


The Forte photochemical factory is re- 
ported to be manufacturing 2,000 rolls of film 
a day for Hungarian photographers and cam- 
era fans. The factory is also working for 
export trade; $300,000 worth of orders have 
come in from Argentina and $250,000 worth 
from the Netherlands. Large orders also have 
been placed by Sweden, Turkey, Palestine, 
and Norway. The factory is also manufac- 
turing X-ray film and photographic paper. 


CENSORSHIP IN INDIA 


The Bombay Board of Film Censors exam- 
ined during January and February 85 feature 
films, 46 from the United States and 39 In- 
dian pictures; 54 newsreels, 31 from the 
United Kingdom and 23 Indian films; and 
58 short subjects, 32 from the United States, 
15 Indian, 5 British, and 6 Russian. Dele- 
tions were ordered from 28 United States 
features and 22 Indian features. Cuts from 
United States features mainly involved 
drinking scenes, scenes of lengthy and pas- 
sionate kissing, dancing scenes that expose 
too much of the female form, and scenes 
showing the technique of crime. 

The Madras Board of Film Censors exam- 
ined 5 Indian features, 1 British short, and 1 
Indian short during February 1949. Dele- 
tions were ordered from 4 of the 5 Indian fea- 
tures. Scenes considered objectionable by 
the Board involved excessive love making, 
brutality, and vulgar dancing. 

A press note of May 23, 1949 stated that the 
Bil ar Government had banned the exhibition 
of three films in that Province, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the films already had been 
passed for exhibition by the Bombay Board 
of Film Censors. The Indian press also said 
that the Minister of State for Information 
and Broadcasting stated that plans were 
under consideration for a Central Board of 
Film Censors, to review films for all of India. 
He stated that the Government is aware of 
the difficulties and inconvenience caused film 
producers because of the varying application 
of the censorship code by different provincial 
rovernments 


Naval Stores 


Rosin Imports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of rosin in 
the first quarter of 1949 dropped sharply in 
both volume and value from those in the first 
3 months of 1948, according to Board of 
Trade figures appearing in the British press. 
They totaled 211,801 hundredweight (1 hun- 
dredweight=112 pounds) valued at £520,395, 
and 384,357 hundredweight (£1,008,756), re- 
spectively. The United States and Portu- 
gal were the principal suppliers in both 
periods. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Austria’s aluminum industry comprises two 
plants, one at Ranshofen (Upper Austria) 
and the other at Lend, near Salsburg. Alu- 
minum production during the first quarter 
1949 was low, totaling only 462 metric tons, 
owing to the inactivity of the Ranshofen 
plant. This plant derives its electric energy 
from the general Austrian network, and when 
the country’s power production is sharply 
curtailed because of water shortage during 
the winter, it is necessary to discontinue op- 
erations. The Ranshofen Works was in op- 
eration from March through September 1948 
only, and accounted for the bulk of the 11,716 
tons produced in Austria in that period. 

A plan for increasing Austria’s electric- 
power supply is under way, but it probably 
will be 3 years before the Ranshofen plant’s 
year-round capacity can be fully utilized. 
Meanwhile, the plant is continuing to ex- 
pand, with credits from the Export-Import 
Bank and with ERP assistance. 

The total aluminum production during 
1948 was 13,358 tons. It is hoped that 1949 
production will reach 20,000 tons, a major 
portion of which will be exported to Western 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Poland under 
the trade-treaty commitments to those coun- 
tries. This quantity also will be sufficient to 
meet Austria’s domestic aluminum require- 
ments, even though part of the production 
must be delivered to France in payment for 
the raw materials furnished to the industry. 


CoPPER PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND 
CONSUMPTION, CANADA 


Canadian production of new primary cop- 
per in all forms during the first quarter of 
1949 was the largest quarterly output since 
the first quarter of 1945. Production totaled 
64,243 short tons, an increase of 2,513 tons 
as compared with the preceding quarter and 
3,605 tons as compared with the first quarter 
of 1948. 

Although production of refined copper dur- 
ing first quarter of 1949 was 9 percent greater 
than that of a year ago, it was somewhat less 
than the amount produced in the preceding 
3-month period. The January-March 1949 
output totaled 54,527 short tons, as compared 
with 55,205 tons in the fourth quarter of 
1948 and 50,174 tons in the first quarter of 
1948. 

Reflecting the increased production of 
primary copper, exports of copper in ore, 
concentrates, and matte during the first 
quarter 1949 were higher than the quarterly 
level reached during the preceding year. 
Exports in the first quarter of 1949 totaled 
7,985 short tons compared with 6,957 tons in 
the preceding quarter and 7,019 tons in the 
first quarter of 1948. 
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Exports of refined copper in the first 
quarter of 1949, on the other hand, dropped 
20 percent from the preceding quarter and 10 
percent from the first quarter of 1948—they 
amounted to 25,198 short tons during first 
quarter 1949, 31,567 tons during fourth 
quarter 1948, and 27,909 tons during first 
quarter 1948. 

Consumption of refined copper in Canada 
during first quarter 1949, amounting to 
29,669 short tons, was the highest quarterly 
consumption since the second quarter of 
1947. 


BoLIvIAN TIN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Prospects of a good year in tin production 
in Bolivia were clouded early in the first 
quarter of 1949 by labor troubles. As a re- 
sult, tin exports for the first quarter of 1949 
dropped well below the level of the compara- 
ble period in 1948. The 7,220 long tons of tin 
in concentrates exported in the first quarter 
of 1949 was 1,476 tons below the 8,696 tons 
exported in the like period of last year. This 
represents a decrease of approximately 17 
percent and if continued throughout the 
year, would mean the exportation of 6,448 
tons less than in 1948. 

The Patino group of mines continued as 
Bolivia’s leading producer of tin concentrates, 
and 2,641 tons reportedly were shipped in the 
first quarter. The Hochschild group was 
next with 2,007 tons. The combined exports 
of both groups, 4,648 tons, was 64 percent 
of the total tin exports of Bolivia in this 
period. The United States was the largest 
consumer of Bolivian tin, having imported 
4,491 tons in the first quarter. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


CASH-REGISTER IMPORTS, BELGIUM 


The United States supplies 70 percent of 
the cash registers imported into Belgium. 
The remaining 30 percent is supplied by 
Sweden, Germany, and Italy. Sales during 
normal prewar years totaled approximately 
400 units annually, but in the first full post- 
war year (1946) 1,125 registers were sold, re- 
flecting the pent-up demand. In 1947 and 
1948 sales dropped sharply from the 1946 
level to 690 units and 625 units, respectively. 
The trade estimates that a slightly larger 
consumption for 1949 may be expected, which 
may be indicative of a normal leveling off at 
better than a 50 percent increase over prewar 
demand. 


MANUFACTURE OF CASH REGISTERS, ITALY 


The only manufacturer of cash registers in 
Italy is at present producing at an approxi- 
mate rate of 2,500 units annually. These 
machines are comprised of both the lever- 
and key-type registers. It is reported that 
50 percent of this firm’s production is ab- 
sorbed by domestic demand, and the re- 
mainder is exported to Argentina, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Portugal. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


SUPPLY SITUATION, FRANCE 


Larger quantities of essential raw materials, 
especially titanium and zinc oxides which 
are imported mostly from the United States, 
have been available recently to the paint 
industry in the Lyon area, France. However, 
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paint production in May 1949 did not exceed 
that for April, and all plants were operating 
well below capacity. 

Manufacturers state that the high cost of 
linseed oil and the Government's policy on 
selling rates for finished products are basic 
reasons why French paint prices are high. 
With a heavy home demand for paints, pro- 
ducers state that trade would increase im- 
mediately were these two difficulties elimi- 
nated. 


CONTROLS ON CERTAIN ITEMS RELAXED, 
U. &. 


Controls on white lead and titanium oxide 
were relaxed in the United Kingdom, effec- 
tive April 1, 1949, the Board of Trade an- 
nounced in the British press. Ordinary trad- 
ing conditions have been established and ap- 
plication for these materials can be made 
direct to suppliers. 


Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's exports of ready- 
mixed paints and enamels (including those 
containing synthetic resins) in the first 3 
months of 1949 totaled 161,880 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight=112 pounds), 
valued at £1,514,402, according to statistics 
of the Board of Trade reported in a British 
chemical journal. Exports of these products 
in the first quarter of 1948 amounted to 
149,364 hundredweight, worth £1,328,500. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


COMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
ARGENTINA 


The President of Argentina, in his address 
at the opening of the Legislative Congress, 
made reference to the fact that in 1948 (1) 
petroleum exploration covered 220,000 square 
kilometers (approximately 85,000 square 
miles), (2) petroleum products obtained 
from government-owned refineries exceeded 
1947 output by more than 3,000,000 barrels, 
(3) with recent incorporation into the gov- 
ernment organization of the gas concessions 
in Avellaneda, Lomas de Lamora, and Bahia 
Blanca, 97 percent of the total volume is now 
distributed by the state, and (4) construction 
of the gas line from Comodora Rivadavia to 
Buenos Aires (approximately 1,056 miles) is 
42 percent completed. 


CUBAN PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENTS 


The Gulf Oil Co. of Cuba states that it 
plans to start drilling on its first deep-hole 
test in an underwater location in the Bay 
of Cordenas, Province of Matanzas 

Another interesting occurrence was the 
bringing in of a new well in the Jarahueca 
field in March, with a reported initial pro- 
duction of 900 barrels daily. Oil is now re- 
ported to be flowing from this well at the 
rate of about 260 barrels per day. Total 
output between March 13 and May 10 was 
approximately 10,500 barrels. 


DRILLING CONTRACTS CONCLUDED, MEXICO 


Petroleum Mexicanos has concluded con- 
tracts with two more private companies, the 
Wiegand Bros. and the Laso Bros., to drill 
for oil in Mexico on lands owned or con- 
trolled by “Pemax.” 


SEARCH FOR OIL IN PAKISTAN 


Reports indicate that the search for oil 
which has been going on steadily in Pakistan 
since the end of the war may meet with 


success in the not-too-distant future, 
Burma Oil Co. (Pakistan Concessions), Ltd, 
announced that two wells at Chakwal in West 
Punjab were making good progress. The 
same company which is drilling another test 
well at Lakhra, in Sind Province, struck gas 
at the mile mark and has halted further 
operations until all equipment is made spark. 
proof. Final objective of this test well is over 
10,000 feet. 


OIL DRILLING IN PANAMA CEASES 


The Sinclair Oil Co. which has been carry. 
ing on oil exploratory activities and actual 
drilling operations for the past 3 years in 
Panama has decided that its prospects of 
finding oil in the Republic do not justify 
further operations. Accordingly, drilling has 
ceased. The company has carried on exten- 
sive geological studies and has drilled deep 
wells in the Provinces of Bocas del Toro and 
Chiriqui, but without success. All drilling 
equipment will be withdrawn from Panama, 


Swiss IMPoRTS, FIRST QUARTER, 1949 


Major refined petroleum products imported 
by Switzerland in the first quarter of 1949 
were as follows (in metric tons): Motor fuel 
and aviation gasoline, 42,217; kerosene, 7,867; 
white spirit, 2,337; fuel and Diesel oils, 158,- 
729; lubricating oils, 4,832 


Paper and 
Related Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japan produced 451,432 short tons of wood 
pulp and 472,567 tons of paper in 1948—in- 
creases of 44 and 49 percent, respectively, over 
1947 production. Principal items of paper 
production were newsprint (111,799 tons), 
other printing paper (91,540 tons), Japanese 
machine-made paper (105,448 tons), and 
paperboard (73,929 tons). 


Radio 


MANUFACTURE OF RECEIVERS, ARGENTINA 


Production of radio receivers in Argentina 
in 1948 amounted to an estimated 150,000 
units Approximately 128,000 of the sets 
produced were manufactured by 12 firms. 
The largest producer, Philips (Dutch) manu- 
factured an estimated 40,000 sets. The six 
firms controlled by United States interests 
manufactured about 70,000 units 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, FRANCE 


Radio receiving tubes are produced in 
France by six firms. Production during 1948 
was estimated at 10,000,000 tubes. The value 
of radio receiving tubes and receiving tube 
parts imported during 1948 totaled 494,300,000 
francs, of which 56,900,000 were from the 
United States, 417,400,000 from the Nether- 
lands, and 20,000,000 from other sources. 
(1 franc=approximately %0.004, U. S. cur- 
rency.) 


PRODUCTION OF RECEIVING SETS, GREECE 


Assembly of radio receivers on a commercial 
scale in Greece, was begun in March 1948. 
Production in all of 1948 totaled 7,000 sets. 
Production in 1949 is expected to be about 
24,000 sets 





Household sewing-machine production in 
Japan averaged 13,854 units monthly during 
1948, compared with a monthly average of 
5,760 units in 1947 and 6,203 units in 1939. 
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Railway 
Equipment 


LOCOMOTIVES IN NEED OF REPAIR, 
SoviET ZONE, GERMANY 


Approximately 60 percent of the loco- 
motives in the Soviet Zone of Germany are 
in need of repair. Wheels constitute the 
major item in need of repair, and these are 
not available, according to the German Eco- 
nomic Commission in the Soviet Zone and 
reported by the British Sector German Press. 


NEW EQUIPMENT PLACED IN SERVICE, 
NETHERLANDS 


A number of new Diesel electric-train sets 
were placed in service in the Netherlands 
during 1948. Quantities of new steam-train 
equipment also were acquired. Much of this 
new equipment was imported, but a great 
deal of emphasis necessarily was placed on 
domestic production owing to lack of ex- 
change. Equipment producers in the Nether- 
lands are striving to restore the country’s 
self-sufficiency in this field. 


REPLACEMENT AND MAINTENANCE PROGRAM, 
o. Be 


British railways are engaged in an ex- 
tensive program of replacement and main- 
tenance, and only a small part of their capital 
expenditure (total estimated in 1949 at 
£152,000,000 ($608,000,000) is to be devoted 
to new development in the near future. 
Among the main projects now in progress are 
the electrification of new lines, the building 
of railway tunnels, introduction of a new 
system of color-light signaling, and moderni- 
zation of certain marshaling yards 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Production of natural rubber in Brazil in 
the 1948-49 season recently has been esti- 
mated in round numbers at 22,000 metric 
tons. The 1947-48 total was estimated at 
22,500 tons and the 1946-47 figure at 32,900 
tons. The decline expected in the current 
year is based on trade and press reports that 
a large number of producers have been forced 
to abandon their wild-rubber plantations 
because of lack of adequate financing. 

Brazilian production of all types and 
grades of natural rubber in April 1949, based 
on figures of the Rubber Credit Bank and 
Shipments to domestic consuming markets, 
amounted to 2,007 tons as compared with 
3,117 tons in the preceding month and 3,823 
tons in April 1948 

Cumulative Brazilian production of nat- 
ural rubber in the first 4 months of 1949 was 
approximately 11,739 tons, compared with 
9,864 tons in the corresponding period of 
1948 

Shipments of rubber from producing to 
consuming points of Brazil in April amounted 
to 661 tons, compared with 1,666 tons in the 
preceding month, and 640 tons in April 
1948. 

Cumulative shipments from _ producing 
areas to consuming domestic plants of Brazil 
for the January-April period in 1949 
amounted to 5,617 tons, compared with 4,985 
tons in the corresponding period of 1948. 

No exports of natural rubber were made 
from Brazil to any foreign destination in 
April 1949 
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Stocks of natural rubber held by the Rub- 
ber Credit Bank in various localities at the 
end of April amounted to 15,724 tons. Stocks 
held by independent exporters were ten- 
tatively estimated at 43 tons and by manu- 
facturers at 1,860 tons. 


TIRE PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Tire manufacturers have set their 1949 
production goal at 1,200,000 tires and 900,- 
000 inner tubes. Production in January was 
81,632 tires of all types and 58,504 tubes, all 
types; in February it was 86,602 tires and 
59,418 tubes. These are the latest available 
figures. The output in 1948 was 994,609 tires 
and 744,667 tubes. In 1947 it was 897,720 
tires and 699,053 tubes. These totals repre- 
sent tires and tubes manufactured for trucks 
and busses, passenger cars, tractors, road- 
building machines, and motorcycles, the larg- 
est numbers being for trucks, busses and pas- 
senger cars. The output for bicycles in 1948 
was 227,910 tires and 169,695 tubes, compared 
with the 1947 production of 322,254 tires and 
331,186 tubes. 

The demand for various sizes of trucks, 
tractors, and the like is said to be still un- 
satisfied. Although it is about equal to sup- 
ply for passenger-car tires, continuing in- 
creases in automobile registrations point to 
a progressively increasing internal market, 
at least as long as present business levels 
are maintained. 

Foreign tire companies have continued 
their interest in manufacturing facilities in 
Brazil, and a French company was granted 
permission in 1948 to erect a plant in Sao 
Paulo. At the end of 1948, existing tire com- 
panies were working on a three-shift basis, 
and in any plans for additional capacity an 
existing power shortage and prospects for 
meeting it had to be taken into consideration. 


MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER PRODUCTS, 
Honc KonG 


Fifty-five factories and workshops are reg- 
istered in Hong Kong as producers of rubber 
shoes and rubber wares. Labor employed in 
1948 totaled 4,427. The unregistered work- 
shops are producing mostly toys, soles, and 
inner tubes for bicycles. 

Difficulties of qualifying for Empire Pref- 
erence and strict import-quota restrictions 
in the United Kingdom, and cancelation of 
orders by the Philippines all tended to keep 
the industry in a state of uncertainty. Sev- 
eral substantial orders for rubber shoes 
helped establish the business on a firmer 
footing toward the end of 1948, but it will 
need considerably more assurance of over- 
sea markets if it is to be reasonably success- 
ful in 1949 

The impressive exhibition of rubber wares, 
especially footwear of all kinds, at the 
Chinese Manufacturers’ Exhibition in Kow- 
loon in December resulted in shipment of a 
comprehensive range of samples for showing 
at the British Industries Fair in London in 
May 1949. The Association of Footwear Im- 
porters in London agreed to cooperate in dis- 
playing rubber boots and shoes. 


TIRE PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS 


Two plants are producing automobile and 
truck tires in the Netherlands. The prin- 
cipal plant, in which a United States com- 
pany has a minor interest, is successfully 
meeting the obstacles confronting it in the 
production of both types of tires. The other 
plant, a subsidiary of a French concern, is 
also making satisfactory progress. Although 
the production of these two plants is still 
small, their joint output is expected eventu- 
ally to meet a large proportion of the market 
demand. 


Shipbuilding 
CONSTRUCTION IN ITALY 


Italy had under construction on Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, 55 vessels with a total tonnage 
of 165,901, including 5 steamers of 23,000 
tons and 50 motorships of 142,901 tons, Of 
these ships, 41 totaling 123,263 tons (74.3 
percent) were being built for foreign inter- 
ests: Argentina 16; Norway 6; Turkey 4; 
Denmark 3; Egypt, Sweden, and Switzerland 
1 each; and unspecified countries 9. 

The tonnage now under construction for 
the most part is in connection with the 
completion of old orders, as no new large 
orders have been placed with Italian ship- 
yards. Shipbuilders are now getting ready 
to receive orders which will follow the re- 
cent approval of the new Italian law which 
provides some 260,000 tons of new construc- 
tion of quality ships. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 


Permission was given in the first quarter 
of 1949 to construct 12 vessels in Japan with 
a total gross tonnage of 41,480, out of a 
total of 19 totaling 49,163 gross tons. The 
remaining 7 vessels, totaling 7,683 gross tons, 
are being held for further study and con- 
sideration. 

The “Shunzau Maru,” a steel cargo vessel 
of approximately 910 gross tons, is being re- 
conditioned at Neigate Dockyard. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY, NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands merchant fleet on Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, totaled 1,087 vessels of 2,739,791 
gross register tons of which 965 (2,558,566) 
were in the Netherlands fleet, 48 (48,611) in 
the Indonesian fleet, and 74 (131,614) in the 
Netherlands Antilles and Surinam fleet. The 
corresponding figures on January 1, 1940, were 
1,230 vessels of 2,895,098 gross register tons, 
of which 992, 187, and 51 were for the Nether- 
lands, Indonesian, and Netherlands Antilles 
and Surinam fleets, respectively. 

In the first quarter of 1949, 83 vessels (100 
tons or over) of 187,062 tons, were com- 
menced, launched and completed, and at the 
end of the quarter 106 of 286,623 tons were 
under construction. The figures were consid- 
erably higher than in the fourth quarter of 
1948, when 85 ships totaling 129,318 gross 
register tons were commenced, launched and 
completed, and 108 of 228,519 tons were under 
construction at the end of the quarter. 

Of the 106 vessels under construction on 
March 31, 1949, 70 are for registration in the 
Netherlands and 36 for foreign registry. 


CONSTRUCTION AND EXporT, U. K. 


At the end of September 1948, 55 tankers, 
with a total tonnage of 514,180 gross tons, 
were under construction in British shipyards; 
this is 25 percent of the total tonnage on 
hand, states the British press. Orders for 
tankers scheduled to be laid down at that 
date totaled 147 vessels of 1,501,374 gross 
tons, which is 62 percent of all ships on the 
order book but not yet laid down. 

The shipbuilding industry is also engaged 
in restoring the British dry-cargo fleet to 
its prewar level and playing its part in the 
export drive. Forty percent of all the ton- 
nage on order and under construction in 
British shipyards is for direct export. The 
output of the shipbuilding industry is re- 
stricted by the shortage of steel. 


DELIVERIES AND BOOKED ORDERS, SWEDEN 


The Gotaverken Shipbuilding Yard at 
Géteborg, Sweden, the largest concern of its 
kind in Scandinavia, delivered or finished in 
1948 orders amounting to $36,821,400, of 
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which $26,779,200 were for new construction, 
$6,415,850 for repairs, $753,200 for Diesel mo- 
tors, and the remainder for boilers, heating 
furnaces, radiators, and other equipment. 
Corresponding total deliveries in 1947 
amounted to $29,289,750, including $20,643,- 
200 for new vessels and $5,579,900 for ship 
repairs. 

Merchant ship deliveries in 1948 totaled 
145,000 deadweight tons, and a total of 111,000 
deadweight tons were launched. Among the 
largest orders completed in 1948 were a pas- 
senger motor vessel of 5,550 deadweight tons; 
two cargo and passenger vessels totaling 16,790 
deadweight tons; seven tankers, 117,725 dead- 
weight tons; and 1 fruit vessel of 4,750 dead- 
weight tons. 

In addition to the above-mentioned ships, 
the yard delivered Diesel motors, high-pres- 
sure boilers, heating furnaces, radiators, and 
steel windows. 

Among booked orders, partly or not yet 
under construction at the end of 1948 were 
39 merchant vessels for Swedish and for- 
eign owners, totaling 530,700 deadweight 
tons; ship repairs; Diesel motors; turbo-com- 
pressors; high-pressure boilers; heating fur- 
naces; radiators; and steel windows. Corre- 
sponding figures for 1947 were 46 vessels to- 
taling 610,000 deadweight tons. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM OF TURKEY 


The Turkish Government has prepared a 
3-year development program involving ex- 
penditure of T£150,000,000 for the purchase 
of 37,000 tons of new passenger and cargo 
ships, 14 city ferries, and 2 10,000-ton tankers 
from abroad, states the foreign press. The 
3-year program will extend through 1949-51 
and, in addition to vessels for the Merchant 
Marine and city ferries, will include the pur- 
chase of a limited number of tugs, lighters, 
barges, dredges, cranes, and docks. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


W ool and Products 
OUTPUT AND FOREIGN TRADE, CHILE 


Chile’s 1948-49 wool output has been esti- 
mated at about 21,000 metric tons from an 
estimated 6,300,000 head of sheep. In 1948 
the woolen-textile industry utilized approxi- 
mately 12,500 to 13,000 metric tons of wool, 
including 1,500 tons of imported wool. Con- 
sumption in 1949 may rise to as much as 
14,000 tons. 

Exports of greasy wool in 1948 totaled 7,360 
metric tons, compared with 5,834 tons in 1947 
Nearly 5,000 tons were consigned to the 
United States, while Belgium, with about 
2,000 tons, was the second largest market 
Exports of scoured wool amounted to only 
130 metric tons. 

Exports in the first quarter of 1949 amount- 
ed to only 218 tons of greasy and 44 tons of 
scoured wool. The official export quota fcr 
all of 1949 has been set at 12,000 tons. How- 
ever, with an expected expansion in domestic 
consumption, it appears improbable that this 
much wool will be available for export. 

Small quantities of wool, principally meri- 
nos, are imported into Chile annually. In 
1948 such imports amounted to 441 metric 
tons of greasy wool and 542 of washed wool, 
both coming primarily from Argentina. 


FOREIGN TRADE, ITALY 


Cotton and wool imports into Italy in the 
first 4 months of 1949 surpassed those of the 
corresponding period of 1948, according to 
Official figures of the Central Institute of 
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Statistics, whereas jute arrivals declined. 
Imports in the 4-month period of 1949 were 
as follows (figures for January—April 1948, in 
metric tons, in parentheses): Jute, raw, 7,681 
(8,861); cotton, raw, 76,814 (47,132); greasy 
wool, 24,739 (15,810); scoured wool, 4,891 
(2,612); and waste wool, 1,990 (793). 

Cotton yarn and thread exports in the 
first 4 months of 1949 exceeded those of the 
corresponding period of 1948 by a wide mar- 
gin, and cotton fabrics were three times as 
large as in 1948. Exports of wool yarns and 
fabrics, synthetic fibers, synthetic fiber 
waste, hemp yarns, and raw reeled silk were 
lower than a year ago. These exports are 
listed in the accompanying table: 


Exports of Fiber and Fiber-Products in 
First 4 Months of 1948 and 1949, Italy 


In metric tons 


January-April 


C mmodity 


1048 1044 
Hemp and hemp tow : 4,400 14, 633 
Hemp yarns 1, 300 QOS 
Cotton yarns 10,013 12, 02 
Cotton thread 4 1,413 
Cotton fabrics 2,315 7, 237 
Wool yarns 1, 257 Y7S 
W ool fabrics 1 390 1. O89 
Silk, raw, reeled 6H3 16 
Silk fabrics 37 76 
Mixed silk fabrics 11 15 
Synthetic fibers 7, 957 7, 459 
Synthetic fiber waste 1810 iRQ 
Synthetic fiber fabrics 1, 555 2 546 
Mixed synthetic fiber fabrics 41H) 19 
Source: Istituto Centrale di Statistica, of Italy 


FRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 


PERU 


} 


Peruvian sheep- and alpaca-wool produc- 
tion in 1948 totaled 10,185 metric tons, ac- 
cording to estimates of the National Wool 
Industry Board. Of this total, 7,791 tons 
were sheep wool and 2,393 were alpaca. These 
figures compare with a total of 9,553 metric 
tons of wool in 19:7, of Which 7,222 were sheep 
wool and 2,331 alpaca. (The sheep wool is 
on a greasy basis.) 

Sheep wool consumed in Peru amounted to 
7,543 tons in 1948, compared with 6,782 in 
1947, and alpaca-llama wool totaled 147 tons 
and 129 tons in the 2 years respectively 

Exports of sheep wool in 1948 amounted to 
247 tons and of alpaca and llama wool, 2,246 
tons, compared with 441 tons and 2,201 tons 
respectively, in 1947 

Small quantities of 
totaling only 7'4 metric tons, were shipped t 
Belgium, the United States, and the United 
Kingdom, during the last 4 months of 1918 


alpaca wool waste 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


The latest estimate places Australia’s 
1948-49 wool clip at approximately 966,000,000 
pounds, compared with 913,869,500 pounds in 
the period ended June 1948 

Exports of wool in the 9-month period 
ended March 31, 1949 (with figures for the 
like period of 1948 in parentheses), in pounds, 
were as follows: Greasy wool, 699,353,055 
(598,982,090); scoured and washed, 83,347,764 
(96,638,820); carbonized, 19,077,235 (20,- 
041,893); noils, 3,658,036 (3,698,418); tops 
3,9€2,992 (5,032,826); and waste, 4,976,393 
(4,397,066) . 

The largest quantity, representing approx- 
imately one-third of the total, was shipped 
to the United Kingdom France was the 
second largest customer, and Italy, Belgium, 
the United States, and the U. S. S. R. were 
next in importance. As compared with ex- 
ports in the nine months ended March 31, 


1948, the most notable increases were in 
shipments to Italy and the U.S. S. R., ang 
the greatest decrease was in exports to the 
United States. 

Exports to the above-named countries are 


shown in the accompanying table. Exports 
of greasy wool to Japan increased to 12,789. 
293 pounds in the 9-month period endeq 
March 31, 1949, from 256,311 pounds in the 
corresponding 1947-48 period. 


Wool Exports in 9-Month Period of 1948 
and 1949, Australia 


% month period ended 
ir. 3! 
Destination 


194s 1949 
Pounds Pound+ 
United Kingdom 281, 056, 704 271, A78, 253 


France 129, 152, 203 178, 130, 820 
Italy 33, 333, 099 87, 533, 610 
Belgium QS, 571, 931 71, 365, 885 
United States 104, 814, 291 61, 340, 001 
U.8.58.R s 1, 185, 445 41, 565, S68 


SOURCE: Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 


Statistics 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, TURKEY 


Preliminary estimates place Turkey's 1949 
production of wool at approximately 1,200 
metric tons below output for 1948, wheras 
production of goat's hair is less by approxi- 
mately 700 tons, and mohair output remains 
about the same. Production of Wool was 
estimated at 28,000 tons for 1949, mohair at 
5,000 tons, and goat’s hair at 10,500 tons, 
compared with 29,223 tons, 5,000 tons, and 
11,173 tons, respectively, in 1948 

In January—March 1949, exports of wool 
totaled 118 tons; mohair, 240; and goat's 
hair, 108. Exports of wool and mohair were 
less in 1948 than in 1947, but more goat’s hair 
was exported in 1948. Shipments in 1948 
(with 1947 figures in parentheses) were as 
follows (in metric tons): Wool (greasy) 480 
(783); mohair (greasy) 1,963 (2,253): and 
oat's hair (washed) 386 (270) 

Imports of wool in 1948 totaled 3,927 metric 
compared with 2,163 


tons (actual weight 


tons in 1947 


Wiscellaneous Fibers 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE IN BAGS, 
BELGIUM 


Production of all types of textile bags in 
Belgium amounts to about 25,000 metric 
tons (2,204.66 pounds per ton) yearly, of 
which between 95 and 98 percent are made 
of jute 

Imports of textile bags in 1948 totaled 
7,769 metric tons Of this total, used jute 
bags amounted to 2,618 tons; new jute, 5,135 
11 tons; and bags of other 
textile materials Of the jute bags, 
the United States supplied 679 tons of used 
bags; Canada, 708 tons; and the United King- 
dom, 647 tons Other countries furnished 
the remainder. India was the largest sup- 
plier of new jute bags, with 4,368 tons. The 
United States supplied nearly all cotton bags 
and the United Kingdom, nearly all those 
made of other textiles 

Exports of 
2,219 metric tons in 1948, of which the Union 
of South Africa received 715 tons; the Nether- 
lands, 430 tons; the Belgian Congo, 332 tons; 
the United States, 157 tons; and Tunisia, 131 
tons. Other countries received the remainder. 
Of new jute bags, Belgium exported 9,198 
tons; the Netherlands received 3,115 tons; 
the Union of South Africa, 2,721 tons; and 
other countries, smaller amounts. Cotton- 


tons: cotton bags 


5 tons 


used jute bags amounted to 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Canadian International 
Trade Fair 


Although the Canadian International 
Trade Fair is probably the only fair which 
was planned, initially financed, and operated 
by a Government, the Canadian authorities 
have scrupulously avoided any regimentation. 
Mr. Glen Bannerman, the director, main- 
tains that the fair is merely a meeting place 
where foreign traders may transact business 
Therefore, no attempt is made by the Cana- 
dian Government to ascertain the volume 
of business which takes place at the fair. 
The success of such an enterprise is chiefly 
measured by the fact that exhibitors and 
buyers return year after year to the fair to 
transact additional business 

Nevertheless, it is interesting to note the 
following individual business transactions 
reported as resulting from the Canadian In- 
ternational Trade Fair which closed on June 
10, 1949 These are in addition to those 
cited in the July 4 issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY 

One of the most successful exhibitors was 
yenwind of Birmingham, England, manu- 
facturer of vacuum cleaners and paint Spray- 
ers, which took an order for 1,250 vacuum 
cleaners from a Canadian buyer It also 
established an agency in Canada to handle 
its lines, and sent a sample shipment of 
sprayers to a buyer in Cleveland, Ohio. This 
marked the first time that this firm's prod- 
ucts has entered the American market. In 
addition, a Canadian department store 
bought the entire Genwind exhibit. 

It was reported that a certain number of 
orders were taken on the Czech motorcar, the 
Trata, exhibited in Toronto. 

A representative of a Canadian company 
which manufactures steam irons reported 
that his display at the Trade Fair had more 
than paid for itself. He took enough orders 
to keep his company busy for more than 6 
months. Along with his merchandise, this 
exhibitor showed samples of irons indicating 
the progress in the development of the iron. 

The 680,000-yard backlog of corduroy 
cloth, valued at $465,000, which was built 
up over a period of 6 months by the Olympia 
Manufacturing Co. of Halifax, Yorkshire, 
England, to take care of orders expected at 
the 1949 trade fair, was sold to a Canadian 
firm. The company's expectations were ex- 
ceeded when its production of this type of 
cloth through December 1949 was sold 

The Windak Co. of England, makers of 
Windak specialty cloths, sold $75,000 worth 
of windproof and waterproof cloth to the 
Canadian Army the day before the trade fair 
opened. 

On the first day of the trade fair the rep- 
resentative of the Bradley and Burch Co. of 
England took orders for three sheet-metal- 
working machines. The W. H. Bagshaw Co 
of the United States took orders from Span- 
ish and Greek buyers for textile pins used 
for combing wool, rayon, cotton, and jute. 
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A British exhibitor reported that he sold 
enough china to more than balance the 
total expenses of exhibiting at the trade fair. 
Included among his business transactions 
were the sale of dinner service sets to Am- 
bassadors representing several South Ameri- 
can countries. 

During the first week of the Canadian In- 
ternational Trade Fair, the Daybrook Fabrics, 
Ltd., of Nottingham, England, took orders 
for $990,000 worth of textiles. This business 
alone will keep the Daybrook mill running 
at 40 percent of capacity for the next year. 
In addition to the satisfactory business done 
by exhibitors as indicated above, many buy- 
ers also were pleased. One specific example 
is the owner of a number of stores in Cali- 
fornia who placed an order for about 35 
items he had been unable to obtain else- 
where. 

Also interesting is the fact that the Leland 
Detroit Manufacturing Co., as a result of its 
participation in the Canadian International 
Trade Fair, established an agency for its 
meat-tenderizing equipment in Manila, Re- 
public of the Philippines. 

Realizing that marketing research is the 
forerunner of sales, many oversea firms ex- 
hibited at the fair not so much to do im- 
mediate business as to determine the re- 
quirements and preferences of the Canadian 
market An example is Electro-Hydraulic, 
Ltd., of Lancashire, England, producer of 
fork-lifting trucks, which found that its 
prices compared favorably with those of 
manufacturers in North America and that 
it is necessary to modify its battery power 
for the Canadian market, and which decided 
that the best way to do business in Canada 
is through a resident agent. 

United States manufacturers are urged to 
take advantage of this excellent marketing 
medium to expand their sales abroad by ex- 
hibiting at the Third Canadian International 
Trade Fair to be held in the first part of June 
1950. Interested parties should contact Mr. 
R. H. Dayton, Administrator, Exhibition 
Grounds, Toronto, Canada, at their earliest 
convenience. 


Paris International Fair 


The Paris Fair, Europe’s largest annual 
fair, was held at the permanent exhibition 
grounds at the Porte de Versailles from May 
21 to June 6, 1949. 

The fair covered an area of 450,000 square 
meters. Exhibits were displayed in about 
13 permanent structures covering approxi- 
mately 126,500 square meters. Temporary 
buildings covered an additional 13,500 square 
meters. Open-air exhibits are said to have 
used some 142,000 square meters of space. 
The remaining space was made up of aisles, 
parks, landscaping, and service buildings 
such as restaurants, information centers, and 
Red Cross dispensaries. 

Despite the availability of this large area 
for exhibit purposes, some 2,000 applicants 
















were rejected because of space limitations, 
accentuated by the nonavailability of the 
Grand Palais this year to the Committee of 
the Fair. 


An estimated 9,488 exhibitors are said to 
have participated in this year’s fair; 8,426 
displayed French products; 82, American 
products; and 980, products from other coun- 
tries. Attendance was estimated at 3,000,000. 

Commodities exhibited at the Paris Fair, 
grouped by classifications, are listed as fol- 
lows in order of the greatest number of par- 
ticipants: Foods (liquid and solid), 1,142; 
furniture, 660; mechanical, 596; industrial 
arts, 569; electrical appliances, 386; toys, 
331; radio and television, 285; books and 
publications, 257; office equipment and sup- 
plies, 248; leather goods, 184; and miscel- 
laneous, 4,609. 

New and unusual products featured at 
this year’s fair were certain types of electrical 
equipment, special coal preparations, syn- 
thetic crystal, and special testing and meas- 
uring instruments. 


United States Firms 
Represented at International 
Trade Fairs in the First 


Half of 1949 


There were 1,242 United States firms rep- 
resented at the more important Interna- 
tional trade fairs held in Europe and Canada 
in the first half of 1949, as compared with 
approximately 1,037 in 1948—an increase of 
about 205. A break-down of the 1949 total 
shows the number of American firms repre- 
sented at these individual trade fairs to be as 
follows (with 1948 figures in parentheses) : 
Brussels, Belgium, 373 (354); Utrecht, Neth- 
erlands, 363 (364); Milan, Italy, 342 (220); 
Paris, France, 82 (38); Vienna, Austria, 37 
(17); Toronto, Canada, 25 (44); and Lyon, 
France, 20 (not known). As is indicated, the 
greatest increase in the number of American 
firms represented at fairs abroad took place 
at the Milan International Trade Fair. At 
this fair, 122 more firms participated in 1949 
than in 1948. Increased United States par- 
ticipation at other international trade fairs 
was as follows: Paris, 44; Vienna, 20, and 
Brussels, 19. 


International Fashion 
Festival, Venice, Italy 


The First International Fashion Festival 
will take place from approximately August 
23 to 31, 1949, during the Tenth Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Cinematographic Art to 
be held in Venice, Italy, from August 11 to 
September 1. The United States, Great 
Britain, and France have been invited to 
participate in this event, and 1 day will be 
set aside for the showing of creations from 
each of these countries and from Italy. 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Mexican Government Takes 
Over Telegraphic Services 


The Mexican Government, acting through 
the Ministry of Communications and Public 
Works, assumed control of all Western Union 
international telegraphic services on June 
15, 1949. This step was taken in accordance 
with the provisions of an agreement between 
Western Union Telegraph Co. and the Mexi- 
can Government, signed in Mexico City on 
May 2. 


New South Africa—Netherlands 
Shipping Service Announced 


The opening of a regular monthly cargo 
and passenger service between South African 
ports and the ports of Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
and Hamburg was announced recently by the 
South African Lines, Ltd., of Capetown. The 
first sailing from Rotterdam was scheduled 
to take place on June 8, 1949. Regular South 
African ports of discharge will be Walvis 
Bay, Capetown, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
and Durban. If sufficient cargo is offered, 
ships will also unload at Luderitz Bay in 
South West Africa, and at Lourenco Marques 
and Beira in Mozambique. 


Algerian Transport Services 
Return to Prewar Standards 


The Algerian transportation system is again 
functioning in a normal manner. Both the 
railroads and the trans-Mediterranean ship 
service have reached prewar standards and 
air transportation is gaining steadily in im- 
portance. No additions to Algeria’s 4,340 
kilometers (2,697 miles) of railway were 
made during 1948. For the first time since 
the war, sufficient equipment was at the dis- 
posal of the railway system to enable it to 
render adequate service. The receipt of new 
material worth over 2,000,000,000 francs per- 
mitted the railroads to aid Algeria in its re- 
covery effort. The Algerian railroads in 1948 
carried 63 percent more freight and 11 per- 
cent more passengers than in the preceding 
year. Total freight transported amounted to 
8,482,501 metric tons, compared with 5,177,- 
324 metric tons in 1947. There were 10,572,- 
992 passengers in 1948, four-fifths of the 
traffic of an average prewar year. 


Lebanon Authorizes Private 
News Broadcasting Station 


On June 3, 1949, the President of the Re- 
public of Lebanon signed a decree authoriz- 
ing the Arab News Agency, a British concern, 
to install in Lebanon within a year from date 
a private wireless station for receiving and 
transmitting news within the scope of its 
activities. According to the American Lega- 
tion at Beirut, the decree provides that the 
technical conditions under which this sta- 
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tion shall be permitted to operate, its con- 
trol, the taxes it shall pay, the countries with 
which it shall be authorized to correspond, 
an agreement to be signed by the news agency 
and its rights and duties shall be included in 
an agreement to be signed by the news agency 
and the Lebanese Ministry of Posts and Tele- 
graph. 


Pan American Inaugurates 
Marseille—New York Service 


Pan American Airways inaugurated, on 
June 1, 1949, a new service between Marseille, 
France, and New York, with stops at Barce- 
lona, Lisbon, the Azores, and Boston. Three 
flights weekly will be made with DC-4’s, 
making the trip in just over 24 hours. 


Passenger Ship Service Opened 
Between Scotland and Canada 


A direct passenger service between Canada 
and Scotland was inaugurated recently when 
the Donaldson Atlantic Liner Laurentia 
sailed from Princes Dock, Glasgow, for Mon- 
treal, Canada. The Laurentia, a ship of 7,737 
gross tons, and its sister ship, the Lismoria, 
will maintain a fortnightly service between 
the Clyde River ports and the St. Lawrence 
River ports. 


Ethiopian Air Lines Actively 
Pursuing New Opportunities 


Ethiopian Air Lines, Inc. (EAL), expects 
to conclude an agreement with Aden (Ara- 
bia) civil authorities for Fifth Freedom 
landing rights at Cormacsar Airport, Aden, 
thus improving service and bettering facili- 
ties for repair, maintenance, and storage of 
aircraft. 

EAL also expects to conclude an agree- 
ment with East African Airways for con- 
necting services at Nairobi (Kenya) in a 
southerly direction and with Central African 
Airways for connections with Salisbury in 
Southern Rhodesia 

The air line has ordered two 202-type trans- 
ports for delivery about October 15; and it 
has engaged four pilots and a flight engineer 
to handle new services. A new schedule 
calling for an overnight stop at Asmara (Eri- 
trea) on the Nairobi-Cairo service is well 
received by the traveling public, owing 
chiefly to better hotel and stop-over facili- 
ties at Asmara and only 1 hour between air- 
craft at Cairo before proceeding to Athens, 
Rome, Zurich, and Paris. 

Plans of EAL to extend service westward 
to Lagos (Nigeria) and Accra (Gold Coast) 
have not materialized. Both the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria have declined to extend Fifth 
Freedom landing rights to EAL on the grounds 
that “a British carrier has indicated an in- 
terest in commencing service over this route 
later in the year 








EAL's board of directors reportedly is stil] 
considering initiation of “hadj” (pilgrim. 
age) charter or scheduled flights to Lydda 
(Israel), but a difficulty exists in that Egypt 
refuses landing rights to lines calling at 
Lydda, and EAL is unwilling to give up its 
Cairo service. Also, the Moslem population 
of Africa cannot be effectively tapped unless 
EAL service can be extended to Accra and 


Lagos. 


Korean Government Authorizes 
Establishment of New Air Line 


A privately owned company is being or- 
ganized in Seoul to operate local air service 
within Korea, according to a report from 
the American Mission in that country. The 
air line, to be known as Korean National Air- 
ways, will not be subsidized but will receive 
Government support, such as allocations to 
purchase dollars 

Inauguration of service is planned for July 
25, 1949, on five different routes: From Seoul 
to Onjin, to Kang Nung, to Taejon-Iri-Kwang 
Ju, and to Taejon-Taegu-Pusan; and from 
Kwang Ju to Taegu. It is contemplated that 
eventually service will be extended to Japan, 


Egyptian Government To 
Subsidize Flying School 


Indicative of the interest of the Govern- 
ment of Egypt in the promotion of civil 
aviation in that country is the fact that the 
Egyptian Civil Aviation Department recently 
endorsed a subsidy for the Misr Flying School, 
operated by Misr Airline and commonly 
known as “Misr Air Institute.” This was 
done on the grounds that private flying is 
expected to become more and more popular 
in Egypt, and that since the two Egyptian 
air lines are extending their services inter- 
nationally and improving their domestic 
services, there is an increased need for 
Egyptian flight personnel 

Misr Air Institute recently received wide 
publicity in a rumor that it was closing be- 
cause of considerable operating losses de- 
spite good records of past attendance and 
like prospects for the future. For the pre- 
ceding 2 years Misr Airline had been trying 
to obtain a subsidy from the Government to 
help defray part of the heavy expense and 
loss in the operation of the flying school, 
but until just recently had been unsuccessful. 

The Institute began operating in 1932 with 
the main objective of making the Egyptian 
public air-minded and at the same time of 
providing Misr Airline and similar avia- 
tion companies in the Middle East with 
pilots. Had the Institute closed as rumored, 
it would have left the National Flying Serv- 
ices as the only flying school in active opera- 
tion in Cairo. (This school was sequestered 
recently under Egyptian martial law and 1s 
understood to be operating at present under 
the supervision of the Civil Aviation Depart- 
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The Prime Minister of Australia an- 
nounced on June 14 that the Federal 
Cabinet, after careful consideration of 
the view of the Australian Broadcast- 
ing Control Board, had agreed to 
adopt the standard of 625 lines for 
the national television service to be 
introduced in Australia. Complete de- 
tails of the technical standards to be 
used and a decision on the television 
tenders that have been received were 
not given at the time. It is claimed 
that statements in this regard were 
deferred until further details about 
patent rights and dollars involved for 
special equipment are available. 

At the outset it is planned that sta- 
tions will be established in each of 
the six capital cities, where they will 
be capable of serving about 60 percent 
of the population. The Postmaster- 
General previously had announced 
that the first of these stations would 
be built in Sydney. Eleven tenders 
have been received by the Government 
for the provision of television equip- 
ment and, in the light of the techni- 
cal standards now agreed on, the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Control Board is 
proceeding immediately, in consulta- 
tion with the Postmaster-General’s 
Department, to prepare a recommen- 
dation as to the tender, or tenders, 
which will be accepted 

The general feeling in the trade 
appears to be that the Amalgamated 
Wireless (Australasia) Limited (A. W 
A.) will be commissioned to undertake 
a large portion of the development 
work. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment holds over 50 percent of the 
shares of this company 





Television Developments in Australia 


The first demonstration in Australia 
of 625-line television was held at the 
electrical works laboratory in Ashfield, 
New South Wales. The camera equip- 
ment — RCA-designed, Marconi-built 
with image orthicon tube—has been 
at the A. W. A. works for some time 
while technicians have been gaining 
experience with its operation. The 
10-inch screen receiver used was com- 
pletely built up by A. W. A. technicians 
around an imported 10BP4 tube. The 
demonstration seemed to leave no 
doubt in the minds of viewers that a 
much higher definition is obtained 
with the 625-line than with the 405- 
line standard previously demonstrated 
in the capital cities of Australia. 

Although television has not been 
openly declared as a medium for Gov- 
ernment-sponsored programs only, 
there is considerable apprehension 
that the Government will seek to keep 
commercial broadcasting stations out 
of this field. Editorials on the subject 
have directed attention to the superi- 
ority of the American commercial TV 
programs conducted by competitive 
enterprise as compared with British 
TV programs monopolized by the BBC. 
Considerable pressure has been 
brought to bear on Government of- 
ficials for clarification as to the future 
of the commercial Class B stations in 
Australia. However, no assurances 
have been given that they will ulti- 
mately be included in the over-all 
television broadcasting scheme. The 
Prime Minister stated on June 14 that 
a national television service would 
provide the programs to be used. 








ment.) Thus, another consideration in the 
endorsement of the subsidy for Misr Air In- 
stitute was that competition between the 
two schools will tend to provide more ef- 
ficient training 


Air France Takes Over 
New Caledonia Air Line 


Air France has assumed control of TRAPAS 
(Société Francaise des Transports Aeriens du 
Pacifique Sud), the French air: line in New 
Caledonia which for the past 2 years has been 
operating between Noumea and Papeete, 
Tahiti, via the New Hebrides and Suva, Fiji 
Islands, according to a report from the 
American Consulate in Noumea. This fol- 
lows as a result of a visit by a mission of Air 
France officials to New Caledonia in Decem- 
ber 1948, for the purpose of studying the 
possibility of extending the operations of 
Air France from Saigon to New Caledonia via 
Australia. The plan was activated recently 
when the French Government granted to Air 
France a credit of some $360,000 for partici- 
pation in the company. The details of this 
arrangement are not yet available; and al- 
though there is no definite information as to 
when Air France expects to begin flights 
from Saigon to Noumea, the American Lega- 
tion reports that in Noumea no develop- 
ments are expected before September 1949 

TRAPAS began operations in October 1947 
with a Catalina amphibian, but was forced 
to suspend flights for about 5 months as a 
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result of the cyclone of March 15, 1948. Since 
resumption of operations, the line has been 
able to maintain only a very restricted 
schedule. 


Commercial Shipping 
Suspended In Chinese 
Territorial Waters 


The Chinese Government recently an- 
nounced that “regions from the north bank 
of the mouth of the Min River, longitude 
119.40 E. and latitude 26.15 N., to the mouth 
of the Liao River, longitude 122.20 E. and 
latitude 40.30 N., which lie along the coast 
and within Chinese territorial waters shall 
be temporarily closed and entry therein of 
foreign vessels shall be strictly forbidden.” 
Instructions have been issued by the Chinese 
yovernment that “beginning from midnight 
of June 25, prompt action shall be taken to 
prevent all violation of this decision by for- 
eign vessels. All foreign vessels shall them- 
selves be responsible for any danger result- 
ing from their violation of this decision.” 

Attention is also invited to the fact that 
during the period of “rebellion suppression” 
the Government decided, on June 18, “to 
close all ports originally declared open but 
no longer under actual control of the Chi- 
nese Government. Included in this category 
are Yungchia, Ningpo, Shanghai, Tientsin, 
and Chinhuangtao where noncommercial 
shipping by sea shall be permitted.” 
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bag exports totaled 26 tons and those of other 
textiles, 629 tons. 


JUTE ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, INDIA 


The acreage under jute in East Bengal, 
India, for the 1949-50 season was increased 
by 1214 percent over that of the 1948-49 
season, when an estimated 1,876,575 acres 
were planted. In all of India, the area was 
said to have been increased by 282,000 acres, 
bringing the Indian Union's total acreage up 
to 1,047,605 in 1949-50. 

An additional production of 790,000 bales 
of jute over and above the 1948-49 output 
was expected from the next harvest, giving 
the Indian Union a production of 2,616,575 
bales. 


TEXTILE-BaG IMPORTS, LUXEMBOURG 


Imports of textile bags into Luxembourg 
from countries other than Belgium in 1948 
totaled 232 metric tons, of which 78 tons were 
used bags and 154 tons were new. The United 
States supplied 20 tons of used bags; the bulk 
of the new bags came from India. Imports 
from Belgium have been estimated to be 
four times as great as total imports from 
other sources. 


BaG PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Production of bags of all types in the 
Dominican Republic’s one textile mill totaled 
298,980 in 1948 compared with 18,125 in 1947. 
Capacity production for the factory has been 
placed at between 600,000 and 700,000 bags 
annually, but, because of the shortage of im~ 
ported sisal fiber, output has been limited. 
Production in 1949 is expected to be about 
the same as that of 1948. 

Imports of jute bags amounted to 6,104,603 
during 1947, India being the leading supplier, 
and of bags other than jute, 8,537,713. The 
United States supplied almost all of the bags 
made of other fibers than jute. Data for 
1948 are not yet available. 


OUTPUT OF AND TRADE IN BAGs, 
MADAGASCAR 


The monthly rate of output of paka bags 
(Urena lobata fiber) in Madagascar is 180,- 
000 (2,160,000 annually). Production for 
1949 has been forecast at 2,200,000 bags. In 
addition, about 12 tons of paka cloth will be 
produced monthly to be used for wrappings 
other than bags. 

Imports of jute bags in 1948 amounted to 
890 metric tons compared with 1,196 tons in 
1947. Jute-fiber imports totaled 136 tons and 
254 tons, respectively, in the two periods. 

Exports of bags in 1948 (as compared with 
1947 in parentheses) were as follows: Paka 
bags, 72,000 (9,000) kilograms; paka cloth, 
800 (39,000) kilograms; and jute bags, 900 
(55,000) kilograms. 


SISAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
MoZzAMBIQUE 


Production of sisal in Mozambique has been 
estimated at 20,000 metric tons for 1949, the 
same as the 1948 estimate. This compares 
with 17,300 tons produced in 1947. According 
to official sources, almost 50 percent of the 
available crop remains uncut year after year, 
and maximum use is not being made of the 
land. Only a very small proportion of the 
crop is consumed in the colony, the bulk of 
that retained being used in the manufacture 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


1947 


(annual) 


Argentina Paper peso Preferential 


Ordinary 4 
Auction 4.4 
Free market 4 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42 
Differential 56, 
Curb 64. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 18 
Chile Peso Banking market 
Free market 47 
ee 31 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1 
Bank of Republic | 
Curb 2 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 6 
Controlled 5 
Cuba___- Peso Free l 
Ecuador - Sucre Central Bank (Offi- 13 
cial). 
Free ; 17 
Honduras Lempira Official ___- 2 
Mexico Peso Free $ 
Nicaragua. Cordoba Official __. 5 
Curb 5 
Paraguay Guarani Official ; 
‘ree__. 
Peru Sol Official 6.5 
Free 12 
Salvador Colon Free 2 
Uruguay Peso Controlled _ - ] 
Free 
Imports 1 
Other purposes 1 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled _ - 3. 3 


Free....-.- 5. 


January through June; September: November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
average 

2 Colombia, curb rate for April; Ecuador, free rate for 
March. 

’ June to December. 

‘4 For fiscal purposes a rate of 7.85 pesos per US$1 or 
US$0.1274 per peso was established on May 25, 1949. 

5 Exchange for certain purposes is obtained through 
the purchase and use of exchange certificates which 
during June were being quoted at an average rate of 
18.35 soles per dollar, or $0.0545 per sol. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the 
preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade 
remittances from Argentina are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of October 20, 1947), according to their importance 
to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per 
dollar is levied on sales of exchange for commercial 
imports under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade 
remittances are effected at the differential rate. The 
curb market is technically illegal. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special 
free-market rate having been abolished respectively on 
July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of 
November 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effec- 
tive January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making 
the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros 
per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is 
the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance 
of the articles to the Chilean economy, and some non- 
trade transactions are effected at those rates. The free 
market rate is used for nontrade remittances. 
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Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rat¢ Latest available quotation 
Apt 
1948 May : 2 ae ; 
annual 1949 Rate ecuivale Dat 
1U.8 
3. 73 73 7 $0. 2681 May 31 
4. 23 4. 23 125 2504 I) 
4.94 1.04 1.94 224 Do 
$ 36 $8] | TY lo 
42. 42 42. 42 42. 42 O25 June 2 
A®. OF MH, OF 56. 05 OL7S 1) 
78. 12 46, 66 U6, Ht o104 I> 
18. 72 18, 72 18. 72 0554 June 
3. 10 $3. 10 43.10 W252 June 
59. 64 64. 2 4, 25 OLS 1) 
100 1 oO tL O82 lo 
1. 76 1. 96 1. 12 May 2 
a. ae 1, OF 1. 12 ly 
2 6S > HS 2 g { ay 
6. 69 7. 7¢ 7.8 274 M 
5. 67 67 “7 TH I) 
1.00 1. 1.0 OOK Jun 
] 1 13. 5 O74 M \7 
18, 05 17. 41 7:4 ise 8) 
». 04 2.04 2.04 4 June 
6, OS xf Lise June 1s 
Oo Oo 5. 00 2000 Miav 
6, 32 7.17 7.9 D 
12 2 12 a Jur 
62 45 7 i) 1) 
6.50 6. 50 6.50 s June 22 
13. OS 18. 10. 6S i s > 
2 0 2 0 2 AO 1000 June 
1.90 1.90 . uF D 
1.90 1. & “ » I 
B. ( 2.2 2. & 4444 Do 
; 3. 35 20s 1) 
3. 35 20s I< 


Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate the 
official rate maintained by that Institution. Most 
imports are paid for at these rates, subject to taxes 
ranging from 10 to 30 percent. Payments for other 
imports are made at the curb rate, subject to taxes 
ranging from 10 to 30 percent Remittances on account 
of capital may be made either at the curb rate, or in some 
instances for which special provision is made, at the 
official rate, but subject in both cases to a 4 percent tax 
Nontrade transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 
4 to 40 percent, and only in transactions specifically 
provided for may exchange at the official rate be used for 
this purpose. All exchange taxes are calculated on the 
official rate. 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled 
rate Most nontrade remittances take place at the 
uncontrolled rate 

Ecuador .—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres 
per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official 
rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per 
dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury’’ imports are paid for at 
the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent 
and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5sucre-per-dollar charge 
Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rats 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate A 
tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate. 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at 
an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the 
official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free 
rate 

Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 
but payment for most permitted imports, as well as other 
permitted transactions is effected through the use of 
exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free mar- 
ket. 

Uruquay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
imports and that for other purposes was reestablished o1 
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F. F. A., 1 percent maximum suspended mat- 
ter and water. Quality inspection by Gé- 
zetme Turk Ltd. Sti., Kat 4, Sigorta Han, Mer- 
tebani Sokak, Galata, Istanbul 


Export Opportunities 


51. Argentina—Jorge A. Rosetti, Cashj- 
mayo 144, Buenos Aires, seeks purchase quo- 
tations for a United States-built vessel capa- 
ble of accommodating from 500 to 1,000 tons 
of cargo, particularly a wartime-type landing 
craft which permits loading through the 
prow. Interested suppliers should furnish 
the following details: (1) Type of ship; (2) 
tonnage and speed; (3) conditions of sale: 
(4) place where transaction must take 
place; (5) requisites for manning ship; (6) 
price. 

Due to the nature of this inquiry, a World 
Trade Directory Report is not being prepared 
on Mr. Rosetti. 

52. Belgium—-Etablissements Henry Elaerts 
(importer), 38 rue du Beguinage, Brussels, 
seeks purchase quotations for pure and in- 
dustrial chemicals 

53. Colombia Talectro, Ltda. (importing 
distributor on a wholesale and retail basis 
of electrical motors, generators, appliances 
and general supplies), Carrera 44 No. 33-43, 
(Air Mail: Apartado Aereo No. 551), Barran- 
quilla, is interested in purchasing a smal! 
complete, used plant for the manufacture of 
electrical wiring devices. Firm is also in- 
terested in obtaining whatever technical as- 
sistance may be necessary to put the plant 
in ready operating condition 

54. Germany Handelsgesellschaft Hanse 
G. m. b. H. (wholesale purchase agency for 
department Aufsessplatz 18, (13a) 
Nurnberg, wishes quotations for all goods of 
daily use, such as teztiles ceramics 
hardware, cutlery and household articles 

55. Germany—Maria Schellner_ (whole- 
saler and exporter of jewelry), Lakronstrasse 
4-5, Disseldorf, wishes to import cultured 
pearls from the United States 

56. Germany—Walter Werner, Zinsweiler- 
weg 20, Berlin-Zehlendorf, wishes purchase 
quotations for furniture in “knock-down” 
state, to be assembled in Germany 

57. Japan—Daiken Co., Ltd 
Office), Kishimoto Bldg., No 
2-Chome, Chiyodaku, Tokyo, 
tions for scrap rubber 

58. Japan—-Kurama & Co., Ltd., c/o Nip- 
pon Express Co., Ltd., No. 92, Umedacho, Kita- 
ku, Osaka, wishes purchase quotations, CIF, 
Japan, for hides and skins; and glue stocks 
such as sinews, hide splits, hide cuttings, 
inner hides, and hide trimmings 

59. Monaco, Principality of—Société pour 
la Construction d'Appareils pour les Sciences 
et l’Industrie (manufacturer), avenue de 
Fontvieille, Monaco, wishes purchase quota- 
tions or agency for mechanical refrigator 
condensing units and motors up to % hp 
Firm is interested in contacting manufac- 
turers of household refrigerators or complete 
cooling units, to be used in cabinets manu- 
factured by firm. 

60. Netherlands—N. V. A. Bruyaux i. 0 
(importing distributor), 374 Singel, Amster- 
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August 11, 1948, after having been 
July 24, 1947, 

Venezuela Controlled and free rates identical 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
ire either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above 
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dam, wishes purchase quotations for lathes, 
milling machines, shaping planers, drilling 
machines and grinders, drills, screw-cutting 
dies, and reamers. 

61. Panama, R. P.—Agencies Lumina, S. A. 
(importing distributor, manufacturer's 
agent), Estafeta Plaza Cervantes, Panama, 
seeks purchase quotations for small Diesel 
engines under 100 hp. Firm desires direct 
distributorship from manufacturer. 

62. Siam—Nangloy Co. (importer, whole- 
saler, retailer, exporter), 217 Mahachai Road, 
Bangkok, seeks quotations from manufac- 
turers of containers for toilet articles. 

63. Sweden — Reseffektaffaren Vaskan, 
Ingeborg Ljunggren (importer, retailer, 
manufacturer), 23 Kungsgatan, Stockholm, 
wishes purchase quotations for ladies’ hand- 
bags. Firm would appreciate receiving cata- 
logs from manufacturers. 


Agency Opportunities 


64. Belgium Maison Naert (importer, 
agent), 19, Place Rouppe, Brussels, wishes 
exclusive agency for Belgium and Luxem- 
pourg for photographic and cinematographic 
articles (apparatus, sensitive products, chem- 
icals) 

65. Germany—Adolf Marmann, Heins- 
bergstr. 14, KOln, wishes to act as representa- 
tive for manufacturers of soaps, cosmetic ar- 
ticles, and any other articles which United 
States firms believe would be in demand in 
Germany. 

66. Germany—Walter O. Oberle, Bichel- 
bach 20, Sasbachwalden, bei,Achern, Baden 
(17b), (French Zone), wishes to act as a rep- 
resentative for United States firms 


Trade Lists Available 

The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists of 
which mimeographed copies may be obtained 
only by American firms from this Branch 
and from Department of Commerce Field Of- 
fices. The price is $1 a list for each country: 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers 
Siam 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Spain 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Greece 


Importers and 
Cement Manufacturers—Venezuela 
Chemical Importers and Dealers—Lebanon. 


Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Greece 

Dental Supply Houses—Peru 

Embroidery Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Philippines 

Feather Importers, Dealers, Exporters, and 
Processors—Ceylon 

Flour Mills—Canary Islands 

Furniture Manufacturers—Israel. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—Nor- 
way. 

Handicraft Exporters 


Hardware Importers and Dealers—Guate- 
mala. 


Philippines 


Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Argentina 


Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Austria 


Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Egypt 


Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Guatemala. 


Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Portugal 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning Industry— 
Denmark. 


July 11, 1949 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 
Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium Franc 
Canada Dollar 
Official 
Free s 
Ceylon Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan France 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Philippine Republic Peso 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland France 
United Kingdom Pound 


Average rate Latest 
available 
quotation, 
1947 1948 May 1949 June 28, 
(annual) (annual) | (monthly) 1949 

$3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2115 $3. 2096 
. 0228 . 0228 . 0228 . 0228 
1, 0218 1, 0221 
1. 0000 1. 0000 1, 0000 1. 0000 
. 9200 . 9169 . 9515 . 9525 
. 3012 . 3012 
. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
. 2086 . 2086 . 2085 . 2085 

. 0084 : ; 
2.0048 . 0047 . 0047 
2.0032 . 0031 . 0030 
. 3016 3.3017 . 3017 . 3017 
. 3776 . 3767 . 3761 . 3761 
3. 2229 43. 5048 3. 9905 3. 988 
. 2016 . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
. 4972 . 4975 
. 0403 . 0402 . 0403 . 0403 
4. 0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 4. 0075 

. 0913 5, 0913 ‘ 

. 4721 . 4718 
. 2782 . 2782 . 2782 . 2782 
2336 . 2336 . 2336 . 2336 
4. 0286 4. 0313 4. 0304 4. 0282 


Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes’’ Account rate quotations available beginning Mar. 22, 1949. 
? Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


Excludes Pakistan, beginning April 1948. 


‘On Aug. 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 


British pound, 
> Based on quotations through Dec. 17, 


NoTeE.—Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine Republic, and Straits Settlements available beginning Jan. 24, 1949, 





Machinery Importers and Dealers—Domin- 
ican Republic 

Motorbus Lines and Transport Compa- 
nies—Spain. 

Motor Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Belgium. 

Nonmetallic Mineral Importers and Deal- 
ers—Brazil. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Turkey. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufactur- 
ers and Exporters—Norway. 

Petroleum Industry—Peru. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations (Long and 
Short Wave)—Argentina. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Nicaragua. 

Tanneries—Italy. 

The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from various offi- 
cial and unofficial sources: 

Lumber Agents—Western Germany. 

Motor, Transformer, and Generator Manu- 
facturers and Exporters—Western Germany. 


Steel Mill Product Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Western Germany. 
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nearly 50 percent higher than last year, and 
imports to 397,000,000, about 39 percent 
greater than last year. The unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade was thus narrowed considerably 
and was more than financed by the Argentine 
wheat loan. 

The agricultural situation, while not 
cheery, was at least better than the worst that 
might have been expected a month ago. 


Cereal crops will undoubtedly be about 25 
percent lower than in the unsatisfactory 
1948 growing season. However, cash crops 
such as olives, almonds, and wine—partic- 
ularly olives—promised to be better than last 
year. Pasturage on the whole was unsatis- 
factory. 

Industrial activity, although at a low level, 
continued to hold up better than might have 
been expected. Mining production for the 
first quarter of the year was in general better 
than last year. One mining company in the 
Bilbao area has reportedly succeeded in 
arranging the procurement of $2,000,000 
worth of American mining machinery to be 
paid for by exports of zinc sulphate. In that 
area, the prospects for power during the 
summer are gloomy because of the low level 
of water in the Esla-Duero river system. In 
the Barcelona area there has been a slight 
let-up on restrictions due to increased river 
flow, but it is probable that a further re- 
duction will occur before the fall rains set 
in. Meanwhile, however, the textile industry 
has been able to increase its operations 
somewhat, partly with the aid of stand-by 
power. Interest of the textile industry in 
Pakistan is quite active at the moment, as 
that country has become about Spain's most 
important supplier of raw cotton and is con- 
sidered a good prospect as a customer for 
textiles. 

The Vigo district continues to be possibly 
the most depressed in Spain, and its great 
fish-packing industries are particularly hard 
hit at the moment because, for the second 
year in a row, the normal sardine runs have 
failed to materialize. 

In the trade-agreements field, Spain was 
successful in reaching a new accord with 
France, which was signed on June 12 after 
considerable delay in negotiations. Dis- 
cussions with the Italians apparently were 
unsuccessful. Discussions with the British 
in London are beginning as this is written. 
France, under the new agreement, and Mexico, 
by special arrangement, will now trade with 
Spain under the terms of the latter’s new 
multiple exchange-rate system announced 
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last December. However, the special clear- 
ing and subsidy arrangements existing under 
most of the bilateral commercial accords con- 
siderably modify the operation of this system. 


Syria 
Exchange and Finance 


EXTRAORDINARY TAXES ON SALARIES AND 
WAGES 


Extraordinary taxes on salaries and wages 
were to be imposed in Syria effective July 1, 
1949, as follows, states an airgram from the 
U. S. Legation at Damascus, dated June 17: 
2 percent on net compensation not exceeding 
S£100 monthly, 5 percent on net compensa- 
tion ranging between S£100 and S£1,000 
monthly, 10 percent on net compensation 
exceeding S£1,000 monthly. 

Both employer and employee are to be 
held responsible for the collection of these 
taxes. Income derived from this law, which 
expires December 31, 1950, is to be used for 
national defense. 


Turkey 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ANKARA 
(Dated June 9, 1949) 


Prices remained high in Turkey during 
May, rising slightly over the record-high in- 
dexes for April. Ceiling prices on foodstuffs 
were established in several of the 11 munic- 
ipalities which had been authorized late in 
April to introduce them. However, prices 
continued to vary widely because of middle- 
men, cost of transport, and other factors. 

Domestic and foreign trade slackened, and 
barter trade increased. The decline in for- 
eign trade was not wholly of a seasonal 
character; high export prices constitute a 
barrier, and it is estimated that more than 
one-sixth of the imports entered on a com- 
pensation basis. 

The shortage of money became more acute, 
and banks were more hesitant to extend 
credit. According to Central Bank state- 
ments, gold holdings dropped from T£451,- 
305,000 on April 30 to T£449,726,000 on May 
28. During the same period, holdings of free 
foreign exchange (net), mostly dollars, fell 
from T£14,965,000 to T£6,409,000 and non- 
convertible foreign exchange (net) from 
T£38,796,000 to T£25,866,000. Commercial 
paper increased from T£717,910,000 to T£723,- 
430,000, and note circulation decreased from 
T£928,774,000 to T£912,557,000, the lowest in 
exactly 9 months. The rate for the dollar 
rose from about T£4.02 to T£4.15 for cur- 
rency; from about T£4.10 to T£4.25 for cable 
transfers; and from T£4.50 to T£4.65 for 
“compensation (barter) dollars.” The official 
rate is T£2.80. Gold coin and bullion showed 
a tendency to rise. 

The 1949 cereal-crop prospects, which had 
been fair in the spring, deteriorated during 
the month. Rainfall throughout central 
Anatolia was practically nil, and the crop is 
very late. On June 1, 1948, wheat in central 
Anatolia was in head, but by that date this 
year it was only 4 to 6 inches tall, and head- 
ing had not started. 

Severe winter weather resulted in destruc- 
tion of at least 50 percent of the fig trees 
from Izmir to Aydin. It appeared by the end 
of the month that 1949 exports would be 
light. 

Agricultural officials estimated a 25 to 30 
percent increase in the acreage of cotton 
over 1948, with a corresponding increase in 
production. 
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Announcements Under Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements 
Program 


TERMINATION OF UNITED STATES— 
CANADA POTATO AGREEMENT 


The Department of State in its Press 
Release No. 472 of June 21, 1949, an- 
nounced that through an exchange of 
notes on June 20, 1949, the United 
States and Canada terminated an 
agreement of November 23, 1948, un- 
der which the Canadian Government 
instituted a price-support and ex- 
port-permit program for the 1948 
Canadian potato crop. Under this 
program Canada ceased exporting 
table-stock potatoes to the United 
States and controlled the export of 
certified seed potatoes in a manner de- 
signed to channel them exclusively 
into seed outlets in the United States. 

The agreement was negotiated for 
the purpose of avoiding certain prob- 
lems which would confront the United 
States Government in the operation 
of its price-support and other pro- 
grams for potatoes if imports of Ca- 
nadian potatoes during the then cur- 
rent crop year were to continue to be 
unrestricted. Since the 1948 potato 
marketing season is practically ended 
and stocks of old potatoes are rela- 
tively low, the termination of the 
agreement is considered to be in the 
mutual interest of both countries. 

Canada’s prompt and effective co- 
operation with the United States in 
entering into and carrying out the 
agreement has provided another in- 
stance of the readiness of the two 
countries to take joint action to meet 
problems of mutual concern. 











Although some increase in the tobacco 
acreage is to be expected, it is doubtful if 
production will exceed that of 1948, because 
of the late spring. An improvement in qual- 
ity is expected. 


Union of South 


Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


CONTINUED DRAIN ON COUNTRY’S GOLD 
AND EXCHANGE RESERVES 


Existing trade controls apparently are hav- 
ing little effect in checking the over-all 
drain on the country’s gold and exchange 
resources. This is indicated in the regular 
statement of liabilities and assets issued by 
the South African Reserve Bank as of May 
30, 1949. 

Between the end of April and May 30, 
gold reserves dropped from £42,983,284 to 
£40,699,425, and sterling holdings continued 
to decline from £2,075,515 to £1,645,551. In 
addition, the Union Government withdrew 
another £20,000,000 in sterling in terms of the 
gold loan to the United Kingdom, making a 
total of slightly more than £40,000,000 of 
the £80,000,000 loan which had been with- 
drawn up to May 30. It is expected that the 
Union Government will call for further re- 
payment under the loan during the month 
of June. 

[Effective July 1, 1949, new and consid- 
erably tightened import controls are to be 


introduced in the Union, and it is expected 
that the new control scheme will prove more 
effective in checking the drain on the Up. 
ion’s gold and exchange reserves. See For. 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 4, 1949, fop 
details regarding the new controls.] 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PURCHASE TAX NOT CHARGEABLE ON 
CERTAIN CANDLES 


The British Commissioners of Customs 
and Excise have issued a notice that the 
following are the only kinds of small candles 
which can, from May 11, 1949, be regarded 
as ritualistic candles, and therefore not 
chargeable with tax as “fancy goods” at 66% 
percent of the wholesale value under group 
29 (b) of the tax schedule: 


(a) Votive Candles 
Candles of the following color and size, 
in containers clearly labeled “Votive”: 
Color—White. Size—Diameter 34’’, min. 
imum length 6’’ and diameter 14", 
and upwards, minimum length 414", 
Color—Red or Blue. Size—Diameter 
,’’, length 6’’. 
(b) Chanucah Candles 
Candles of the following color and size, 


in containers clearly labeled 
“Chanucah”: 
Color—White. Size—3',’"’ over-all, 3%" 


to shoulder, 3,'’ diameter at base. 


. 
Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT QUOTA FOR RICE ESTABLISHED 


The Uruguayan Government has estab- 
lished an export quota of 8,000 tons of pol- 
ished rice to be shipped from the 1948-49 
crop, states an airgram from the U. S. Em- 
bassy at Montevideo, dated June 9, 1949. 
The quota will be distributed among the 
various commercial rice exporters, and ship- 
ments will be limited to the dollar area. 

It is estimated that this amount is all the 
rice that will be available for export from 
the 1948-49 crop. 


PRIOR IMPORT-PERMIT REQUIREMENTS 
EXTENDED TO ALL IMPORTS 


The Uruguayan press of June 13, 1949, an- 
nounced the promulgation of an Executive 
decree which canceled privileges extended to 
government entities, packing houses, and 
certain private enterprises engaged in public 
services, of placing orders abroad for im- 
ports without prior approval of import per- 
mits, states an airgram from the U. 8. Em- 
bassy at Montevideo, dated June 14, 1949. 

This action was prompted by the rapidly 
dwindling holdings of foreign exchange, es- 
pecially dollars, to the point where all im- 
ports must be scrutinized carefully in the 
light of existing foreign-exchange resources. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Yucca SEPARATELY CLASSIFIED IN CUSTOMS 
TARIFF 


Resolution No. 339 of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Gaceta 
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Oficial of June 6, 1949, and effective June 16, 
1949, revised the customs tariff by adding to 
item No. 36 an additional subitem covering 
yucca, as follows: 

(G) Yucca, .. . dutiable at 0.05 bolivar 
per gross kilogram. (1 bolivar=approxi- 
mately $0.30 United States currency at the 
official rate.) 

This product is basic in the diet of the In- 
dians of certain frontier regions of the coun- 
try, and inasmuch as production of yucca is 
jnadequate in those regions and freight costs 
from other parts of Venezuela are excessively 
high, the low rate of duty should provide an 
adequate supply at lower cost. 

A special license from the Ministry of 
Fomento is required for each shipment. 


Commercial Laws Digest 


In order to favor domestic manufacturers, 
a Venezuelan decree, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of May 21, 1949, forbids all Government 
Departments, including autonomous govern- 
mental organizations, to purchase goods 
abroad when the price, after adding the im- 
port duty and calculating the cost with 
preferential exchange accorded to the Gov- 
ernment by law, would work out higher or 
equal to that paid for locally made goods. 

All orders for foreign goods must be ex- 
amined and approved by the Comptroller 
General of the Government. 





Foreign Service Officers 
DON CARROLL BLISS 


Don Carrol Bliss, United States Foreign 
Service Officer, Counselor of Embassy for 
Economic Affairs at London, was born at 
Northville, Michi- 
gan, and received 
his A. B. from Dart- 
mouth and his 
M. C. S. from Amos 
Tuck School of Ad- 
ministration and 
Finance. He served 
with the U. S. Navy 
during the first 
World War and 
then was a bank 
student and clerk 
for 3 years. 

In September 
1923 Mr. Bliss 
joined the Foreign 
Service of the De- 

Bliss partment of Com- 
merce and during 
the following 16 years served consecutively as 
clerk to the Commercial Attaché at Tokyo, 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at Bombay, 
Batavia, and Alexandria, as Assistant Chief 
of the Foreign Service Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, as Trade 
Commissioner at Singapore and Batavia, and 
as Commercial Attaché at Bangkok, Prague, 
The Hague, Athens, Cairo, Paris, and Cal- 
cutta, 

Mr. Bliss has been an officer of the Foreign 
Service of the United States since 1939 when 
the Foreign Service of the Department of 
Commerce was amalgamated with the For- 
eign Service. Since then he has been Consul 
at Calcutta, Assistant Commercial Attaché 
at London, and since December 1947 Coun- 
selor of Embassy for Economic Affairs at 
London. 

Mr. Bliss is the author of numerous publi- 


cations issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, 
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of sisal rope and in upholstery for chairs and 
mattresses. The rope-making industry con- 
sumes only about 79 to 80 tons annually, and 
the totai amount used industrially within 
the colony probably does not exceed 100 tons 
annually. 

The United States has been the principal 
importer of Mozambique sisal since 1943. 
Purchases have become smaller, however, 
dropping from 20,518 metric tons in the first 
9 months of 1944 to 3,312 tons in the period 
January through October 1948 and 5,470 tons 
in January through September 1947. 

Total exports to all countries amounted to 
9,870 tons in the 10-month period of 1948 as 
compared with 17,141 tons in the 9-month 
period of 1947. 


TEXTILE-Bac Imports, LUXEMBOURG 


Imports of textile bags into Luxembourg 
from countries other than Belgium in 1948 
totaled 232 metric tons, of which 78 tons were 
used bags and 154 tons were new. The United 
States supplied 20 tons of used bags; the bulk 
of the new bags came from India. Imports 
from Belgium have been estimated to be 
four times as great as total imports from 
other sources. 


BaG PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Production of bags of all types in the 
Dominican Republic’s one textile mill totaled 
298,980 in 1948 compared with 18,125 in 1947. 
Capacity production for the factory has been 
placed at between 600,000 and 700,000 bags 
annually, but because of the shortage of im- 
ported sisal fiber output has been limited 
Production in 1949 is expected to be about 
the same as that of 1948. 

Imports of jute bags amounted to 6,104,603 
during 1947, India beng the leading supplier, 
and of bags other than jute, 8,537,713. The 
United States supplied almost all of the bags 
made of other fibers than jute. Data for 
1948 is not yet available. 


OUTPUT OF AND TRADE IN BAGS, 
MADAGASCAR 


The monthly rate of output of paka bags 
(Urena lobata fiber) in Madagascar is 180,- 
000 (2,160,000 annually). Production for 
1949 has been forecast at 2,200,000 bags. In 
addition, about 12 tons of paka cloth will be 
produced monthly to be used for wrappings 
other than as bags. 

Imports of jute bags in 1948 amounted to 
890 metric tons compared with 1,196 tons in 
1947. Jute-fiber imports totaled 136 tons and 
254 tons, respectively, in the two periods. 

Exports of bags in 1948 (as compared with 
1947 in parentheses) were as follows: Paka 
bags, 72,000 (9,000) kilograms; paka cloth, 
300 (39,000) kilograms; and jute bags, 900 
(55.000) kilograms. 





A new three-axle car is reported to have 
been designed by engineers of the Ganz 
Wagon Factory of Hungary. 





Production of radio receivers in the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany averaged 66,889 units 
monthly during January and February, 1949, 
compared with a monthly average of 33,956 
during 1948. 





Cuba’s imports of radio receivers totaled 
85,929 sets in 1948. Imports in 1947 were 
147,133 sets. Radio receivers are not pro- 
duced in Cuba. 
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Wel wl os 


Fashion houses representing each country 
may show up to. 60 creations for fall and 
winter, divided into 20 for morning wear, 
20 for afternoon, and 20 for evening. The 
60 creations may be apportioned among as 
many fashion houses representing each coun- 
try as are designated by the organizing com- 
mittees. A diploma of participation in the 
International Fashion Festival will be given 
to each fashion house. 

All four exhibiting countries are to par- 
ticipate in two large shows at the close of 
the festival, with morning and afternoon de- 
signs to be shcewn on the first day and eve- 
ning designs on the second. 

Accommodations are to be provided in the 
best hotels of the Lido, and participants will 
be the guests of the exhibition. Traveling 
and other expenses are to be met by the 
participating countries. 

This event is to be filmed and photo- 
graphed and is expected to receive wide pub- 
licity throughout the world. 

Additional information may be obtained 
by writing to Mr. C. Boniver, Commercial 
Counselor, Italian Embassy, 1601 Fuller Street 
NW., Washington 9, D. C. 





More Electric Power for Italy 
Through ECA Grants 


Use of $4,932,000 of Marshall Plan funds to 
expand and improve two steam electric power 
plants in Italy has been authorized by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, it was 
announced in Washington and Rome on May 
16. 

The projects to increase production of the 
two plants—one at Naples and one at Pa- 
lermo, Sicily—will help alleviate an acute 
power shortage in Italy which is retarding 
industrial recovery, the Projects Committee 
of the Industry Division of ECA said. 

The Naples project, which calls for enlarge- 
ment of the steam electric plant there to 
increase capacity from 45,000 kilowatts to 
75,000 kilowatts, will involve expenditure of 
$3,432,000 in ECA funds and _ 1,000,000,000 
lire of the plant’s resources. The addition 
to the plant is designed to augment the out- 
put of hydroelectric units and to assure a 
constant distribution of power for both 
domestic and industrial use. The project 
also has the aim of increasing the ratio of 
steam electric to hydroelectric units to create 
a more firm economic basis in Italy, where 
the capacity of hydroelectric plants greatly 
outweighs the capacity of steam electric 
plants. 

Authorization for the Palermo project was 
$1,500,000 to supplement a previous authori- 
zation of $4,800,000 for this project made by 
ECA on April 1. This supplementary authori- 
zation was necessary for technical reasons to 
insure more complete and economical opera- 
tion of the plant which will be capable of 
generating 60,000 kilowatts of electric power. 
A non-ECA expenditure of 3,600,000,000 lire 
also is proposed for the project . 

A substantial part of the equipment for the 
two projects will be purchased in the United 
States. 

A third steam electric-power project in 
Italy—a $6,000,000 authorization for a 50,000- 
kilowatt addition to a plant at Genoa—was 
approved by ECA April 1. 
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